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N HARDING 


wa Se dC ELSIE JANIS tells 
) the remarkable story of 

“MADONNA FACE” who 

made a Million Dollars in 


Hollywood . . and never 


starred in a picture 


lat Haunted. | 229 JIM TULLY announces the 
PAUL BERN ee return of CLARA BOW 


The Royal 
Family of 


‘the American 
‘Show World ! 


TOGETHER 
for the first 
time on the 
Screen! 


> The eyes of the motion picture world turned to Metro- 
Xa? Goldwyn-Mayer after the marvels of “Grand Hotel” were 
revealed to audiences. What next from this amazing producing 
company? Here is the answer! The most spectacular entertainment of 
our entire career! The last royal scandal of, the present generation 
against a background of screen wonders never before attempted. 
And starring for the first time together in films the three Barrymores! 


sShu Lay, 


They came:to wore 
ship, these gor- 
geous beauties of a 
debauched dynasty, 
and metamad monk 
of hypnotic power. 


Ralph Morgan Diana Wynward 
Directed by Richard Boleslavsky 


I Screen play by 
Charles Mac Arthur 


: ee 


A WETRO-GOLDWYR: 


Ss. try any cream or powder once 
—no matter how expensive! Her dress- 
ing table is crowded with costly jars and 
bottles. Anything and everything for her 
face! But not a second for her s7ile. 

A lovely smile—a smile that reveals 
sparkling, white, sound teeth—is one of 
the greatest allures a woman can have! 
But beautiful, healthy teeth are dependent 
on firm, healthy gums. 

Ever notice a trace of ‘‘pink’’ on your 


tooth brush? It means your gums are soft 
and touchy. They're bleeding! Ever since 
you were in the cradle, you've eaten soft, 
creamy foods. Your gums have never 
gotten stimulation. With every year they 
have become more inactive and more 
tender. Even now you may have “‘pink 
tooth brush.”’ 

But do you realize that “pink tooth 
brush”’ makes your teeth dead-looking? 
Do you know that it may lead to gingi- 
vitis, Vincent's disease or the serious but 
infrequent pyorrhea? Do you know that 
it may endanger the soundness of good 
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A Good Tooth Paste, Like a Good Dentist, Is Never a Luxury 


teeth? If you don’t do something about 
“pink tooth brush’’—and that, soon— 
some day you're going to be afraid to 
smile! 

Clean your teeth with Ipana. But every 
time, puta little extra Ipana on your brush 
or fingertip, and rub it right into those 
tender gums of yours! The ziratol in Ipana 
tones the gums, firms them back to 
healthy hardness. 

Once your gums are firm again, your 
teeth will have the sparkle they used to 
have. Continue to use Ipana with massage 
—and you can forget “‘ pink tooth brush.”’ 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-122 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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ONCE IN A LIFETIME 
GH-TIME LIKE THIS! 


LIFETIM 


Greatest Mirth-provoking Comedy 
that has been produced in many years 


Poking fun at Hollywood 
Laughing at producer, player, director 


“BA blue-ribbon show. All of us laughed long and loud 
at the joshing which Hollywood apparently deserves 
.- See ‘Once In a Lifetime’ and die—laughing.” 
Walter Winchell, N. Y. Mirror 


The Cast of Comedians: JACK OAKIE e SIDNEY FOX e ALINE MacMAHON 
RUSSELL HOPTON e LOUISE FAZENDA e GREGORY RATOFF e ZASU 
PITTS © ONSLOW STEVENS e JOBYNA HOWLAND e CLAUDIA MORGAN 
GREGORY GAYE © MONA MARIS e CAROL TREVIS e DEACON McDANIEL 


Directed by the ironical RUSSELL MACK 


es E cere O 
UNIVERSAL CITY, CALIFORNIA Cart Laemmie 730 FIFTH. AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
as : President é 4 
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Tala Birell, beautiful Viennese 
screen importation, who makes her 
American début with Universal, 
keeps in condition with 15 minutes 


of rope skipping every morning. 


By 


SUE LENOX 


Ray Jones 


Tala Birell 


Speaks for Herself 


There is something strangely reminiscent of 
Garbo in this magnetic lady from Vienna! 


HY is it, if we come from Germany, from Sweden, 
or from Vienna, have an accent, and are signed by 
a big American company, that the American press 
immediately says, “Ah, another Garbo!” ? 

“It is terrible! She is too great to be compared with 
any one-——and an imitation never has a chance to be compared 
to the original! It is most difficult to be termed a ‘Garbo’!” 

This outburst came from the calm and beautiful Tala 
Birell, Universal’s Gar—but there I go!... 

You know there zs something strangely reminiscent of 
Garbo in this magnetic lady from Vienna! She has the 
same broad shoulders, the same slow smile, the same arch- 
ing brow of worldliness, the same ‘“‘why are people so fauney”’ 
look as Garbo, but the likeness ends there—or does it? 

She delights in simple things, interesting people, loves 
roller coasters, midway amusements—and walking! 

“People in Vienna do not care so much for cars, money, big 
homes, expensive things. They like to ride in street cars, 
they find fellow passengers interesting to study, they like to 
move among people, they find life viewed from a street- 
car window more fun to watch (Please turn to page 85) 
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Wide 
World 
Photo 


66 


ET plenty tired of it! 
Then maybe you'll have 
the strength of mind to get 
after those bulges and curves 
that keep you from looking 


smart in the fashions your 
slenderer friends wear so 
gracefully. 


The foolish part about being 
overweight is that it’s so easy 
to reduce. All you need is a 
mind made up, common sense 
and patience. You can’t ex- 
pect to lose all your excess 
Take time 


to it, do it right, and you'll 


pounds overnight. 


improve your health as well 
as your figure. 


Make up your mind, polish up 
your patience, and send for 
“Reducing the Right Way.” 
Thousands of women have 
sent for it already, as a guide 
to sensible diet and exercise. 
You'll be surprised when you 


see how much and how many 


TOWER BOOKS 


Incorporated 


oe Fifth Avenue. New York 
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of the things you like to eat 
appear on its menus. There 
breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner for two 


are menus for 
solid weeks—and two weeks 
of eating well but sensibly 
couldn’t strain anyone’s pa- 
tience. There are recipes, 


too, for interesting dishes. 
And exercises youll want to 
make a part of your daily 
program because they make 


you feel so well. 


Send today for *““Reducing 
the Right Way’. It costs 
just ten cents, postpaid. 
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Hollywood 


The New Movie Magazine presents a gallery of Hollywood ~ 


youngsters. Which of 
them do you recom- 


mend for stardom? 


(LEFT) 


Shirley Grey, in Columbia's 
new picture of youth, "Virtue." 


Toshia Mori, beautiful 19- 
year-old Japanese girl, 
who has been signed by 
Columbia, to a long-term 
contract, as the result of 
her sensational work in 
“The Bitter Tea of Gen- 
eral Yen." 


Little Betty Grable, who 
played the ingenue in the 
Wheeler and Woolsey 
picture, “Hold 'Em, Jail,” 
is another RKO recruit 
who may become a star 
over night. 


Gaston Longet Photo 
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es INancy Lyon, 
oe 28 A 
Che --s,det holder, for better roles. 


Right: Eleanor Post, newest RKO contract find, is 
being "groomed" for feature réles. 


Ernest A. Bachrach Photo 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull 


_ Charming Martha Sleeper, M-G-M featured player, gets up early 
to see what Santa Claus has left in that big box for her. 
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Make WAollywood 


HOLLYWOOD ovie Magazine presents a gallery of Hollywood 


Which of 


2uU recom- 


AGolumbia's 
hh, "Virtue." 


x 


A department of last minute news and gossip 


of your favorite stars on and off the set 


T is whispered that Hollywood’s 
favorite civil war reached a new 
high spot recently. The famous 
Swanson-Bennett feud at the mo- 

ment appears to be going to La Swan- 
son. Gloria, the great, owned ‘‘Rock- 
a-Bye” so Connie wanted it. She got it, 
and now she wonders whether she ever 
really wanted it. 

A well-known movie writer fashioned 
a new story and Connie went to work 
with Phillips Holmes as the leading man. 
George Fitzmaurice directed and when 
he called quits, Dave Selznick threw the 
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whole job out, gave Connie Joel Mc- 
Crea, Radio’s new star, instead of 
Holmes and gave the job over to 
George Cukor who started off by re- 
writing the story. Mr. Cukor knows 
his direction, however, and Connie may 
get the last laugh in the end. 


Joel McCrea turned down the réle 
now played by Charles Farrell in 
“Tess of the Storm Country” because 
the script called for him to be res- 
cued from drowning by tiny Janet 
Gaynor. Joel thought that after “The 


Toshia Mori, beautiful 19- 
year-old Japanese girl, 
who has been signed by 
Columbia, to a long-term 
contract, as the result of 
her sensational work in 
"The Bitter Tea of Gen- 
eral Yen." 


Jones photo 


You've all seen Jean Harlow, but 
here you see her in a new réle with 
none other than Clark Gable, the 
great lover of the films, in her new 
M-G-M picture, "Red Dust." 


Bird of Paradise,” this was too much 
to ask even in the name of Art. In- 
cidentally, it is pretty generally ad- 
mitted that none of the leading men 
was particularly anxious to play with 
Janet in this show. Her role was a 
wee bit too fat. 


Ree is making “Phantom Fame” 
with Lupe Velez and Lee Tracy and 
it is a story based on the crazy stunts 
pulled by Harry Reichenback, late pub- 
licity wizard, in his efforts to attract 
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MARLENE DikTRICE 
as the “Blonde Venus”’ 
Dietrich the glamorous — Exotic 


beauty of “Morocco” — Tragic 
heroine of © Dishonored”— Lovely 
derelict of “Shanghai Express” — 
Now more entrancing—more 
gloriously luscious—as a girl who 
played with Jove. Only Dietrich 
can give such beauty, such dignity, 


such allure to the scarlet letter! 


MARLENE DIETRICH 
in” BLONDE VENUS” 
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HOLLYWOOD BANDWAGON 


Don English photo 


Above: Marlene Dietrich, glamorous 
as ever, poses in a costume she wore 
during the filming of ''Blonde Venus." 


Wide World 


Right: Fightin’ Jim Cagney, who 
fought his way out of a contract with 
Warner Brothers, and then fought his 
way back in again. His next picture 
is tentatively titled "Bad Boy.” 
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attention to pictures. It seems that 
one of the late Harry’s greatest 
stunts called for a young lady to 
walk down Fifth Avenue in the near- 
ly all-together and a troup came to 
New York to make the shots. No- 
one in New York seems to have 
known about it. 

Anyway, the troup went on loca- 
tion one fine morning and chose a 
spot on Fifth Avenue directly op- 
posite a well-known restaurant. The 
cab pulled to the curb and the two 
girls inside started to take off their 
clothes. An old lady at the window 
of the restaurant noticed and told 
the management who called the po- 
lice and long before the cameras 
could start grinding two radio police 
cars were on the job. 

It was fifteen minutes before the 
mess could be straightened out, with 
the two girls shivering in their un- 
dies on the side-walk a stunt 
that the old time movie publicity man 
would have loved... and not a soul 
knew about it and not a line broke 
in the paper. 

Incidentally, after it was all 
straightened out, the cops stayed to 
help. 


ees society is still gasping 
over the gown worn by Joan 
Crawford at a party given in her 
honor by Heather Thatcher, the 
English film actress who wears a 
monocle. Joan arrived looking simp- 
ly dee-vine in a blue creation of 
“angel-skin” which clung to her 
svelte figure, revealing not so much 
as an ounce of excess weight! It 
takes a gal like Joan to wear such 
things and look well in them. The 
party was given at the Cafe de 
Paris in London’s Mayfair. Many 
celebrities including Gloria Swanson, 
Noel Coward and Genevieve Tobin 
were also there, with Doug, Jr., of 


course. 


Gone is the stylish monocle that 
Lilian Bond used to wear, and right 
glad we are, too. Even blasé Holly- 
wood breathed a sigh of relief at the 
disappearance of "the extra eye." 
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BANDWAGON 


Sheila Terry, a new Warner Brothers-First National player, is rapidly 
gaining screen success. Warners are building her for featured réles. 
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Sixteen charming maids, nearly all 
about sixteen years of age, will greet 
your eyes in the new Cantor musical 
picture, “The Kid from Spain." 
Eddie's leading lady is Lyda Roberti. 


Jackie Coogan has been ap- 
pointed cheer leader at the college 
where he is a freshman and Vir- 
ginia Lee Corbin has become the 
mother of a seven-pound boy! We 
must be getting old, Maggie. Seems 
like yesterday when both were kid 
stars and now they’re quite grown- 
up. On the day we read that Jackie 
Cooper has been married to his sec- 
ond wife and that Mitzi Green has 
become the mother of triplets, we'll 
be forced to admit that old age is 
creeping up on us. 


Bot Ann Harding and Richard 
Dix are hoping that their co-star- 
ring picture ‘The Conquerors” turns 
out well. Ann’s recent pictures have 
been disappointing and she needs a 
good show more than any other big star 
on the screen. Dix’s last two haven’t 
been up to the standard set by “‘Cim- 
arron” and “The Lost Squadron”. 

Advance news on the picture have 
it stacking up as one of the year’s 
biggest. Anyhow, the whole of RKO 
is praying. 


During the filming of “Rasputin,” 
John Barrymore’s uniform was so 
tight that for three days he had to 
stand around the set, as his pants 
just didn’t permit any sitting down. 


Fans of the fiery little Mexican 
may be surprised to know that 
Lupe Velez is not a brunette as 
she appears to be but a really legi- 
timate red-head. She’s in “Phantom 
Fame” now with Lee Tracy. 


Above: Joyzelle, a newcomer to the 

screen, was picked by Paramount for 

the part of Ancaria in Cecil deMille's 
"The Sign of the Cross." 


sist shi 


Right: One of the first posed portraits 
of Eleanor Holm, who was given a con- 
tract by Warner Brothers immediately 
after her triumphs at the Olympics. 


Irving Lippman photo 


Bers KARLOFF, leading mystery 
menace of the screen, has what is 
HOLLYWOOD BANDWAGON sont. SaMstatets ge 
has seven brothers and every one of 
them holds a political position in the 
British Government. Mr. Karloff 


should be eminently well suited to 
the motion picture business. 


“T) ED DUST” the Harlow-Gable tem- 

perature-teaser ran into censor 
trouble during production. The script 
called for a parrot that could talk and 
the one supplied cussed more than he 
talked. M-G-M hired a trainer to stand 
in the shrubbery behind the parrot and 
tap him on the head with a switch 
when he started a sentence that was 
on the prohibited list. 


eee news has just leaked out of an 
ill-advised “practical joke” that 
added a temporary nervous collapse to 
Eleanor Boardman’s marital worries. 

It all happened several weeks ago 
when Eleanor and her husband, King 
Vidor, were discussing their separation. 
Both attended a Hollywood party one 
evening but Eleanor decided to go home 
alone. 

A would-be wag thought it would be 
amusing to stage a phony hold-up of 
roines Miss Boardman’s car. He did it. And 
Eleanor, whose nerves were worn thin 


Ruth Roland, famous in the days of one-reel thrillers, and charming as by Be ACES Tee Mie ete, 
‘ : : ned that she co 
ever, poses for the New Movie Magazine cameraman with Lew Ayres, under a doctor’s care for the succeeding 


Universal Pictures star, and Lew's wife, the lovely Lola Lane. weeks. 
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What do they eat in 
HOLLYWOOD? 


ees opp, 


They like good substantial home- Peek, 
cooked food in Hollywood, when j i 

they’re not on a diet for the shadow 
sereen’s sake. We found that out 
when we went gunning for the fa- 
vorite recipes of famous stars. They 
are all here in this one little 
book—Hollywood dishes you 
can easily make in your own 
kitchen. Send 10¢ for ‘Favorite 
Recipes of the Movie Stars.” It’s 
illustrated with pictures of your fa- 
vorites, taken in their own homes. 


(Canadian orders, 15¢.) 


TOWER BOOKS 
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Ring out, ye Christmas bells! Sing on, 

ye carolers! And Colleen Moore joins 

in the spirit of the season. This will be 

a happy Christmas for Colleen, for she 

has signed a long-term contract with 

M-G-M after a three years’ absence 
from the screen. 


oy a : 
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Clarence Sinclair Bull photo 


HOLLYWOOD 
BANDWAGON 


IRLS, stop looking at your own 

profile. It may be worth your 
while to study the screen possibilities 
of tabby or Fido, instead. Looks like 
the animals are making out better 
than many of the so-called humans, 
these days. 

Pete, the dog star of the “Our 
Gang” comedies earns $500 per week 
for his owner, Harry Lucaney. 
Queenie, who played the important 
role of “Chits” in “Tarzan” is busier 
than most actresses in Hollywood, and 
higher paid. In fact, Johnny Weiss- 
muller claims that Queenie made more 
money than he did! Doesn’t sound 
possible but it’s true. That’s Holly- 
wood for you. 


Irving Pichel says an actor is 
often without thrill to his own 
family. “My boys have only seen 
me on the screen once in their 
lives, and this is what happened,” 
he grinned. 

“Their mother took them to see 
one of my very first picture roles. 
A minute after I had appeared on 
the screen, one boy suggested, 
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‘Well, we’ve seen Dad now, 
mother! May we go?’” 


ERE’S a brain tickler! 

When you see an average 
length feature picture, you actually 
see 160,000 separate photographs, each 
perfect in itself. To appreciate what 
this means try counting from 1 to 
160,000 as rapidly as possible. If 
you spent 7% hours a day at this 
counting, it would take you seven 
days to finish. If you simply can’t 
believe me—try it! 


Gary Cooper just couldn’t decide 
whether to take chipped beef or a 
strawberry omelet at the Brown Derby 
—so he ordered and ate ’em both. A 
sure answer to such a problem, Gary. 


Lovely Carole Lombard, who is Bill 
Powell's wife, has been loaned by 
Paramount to Columbia Pictures to 
play in the production, "Virtue." 
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Jack Oakie tells the story that when Gary Cooper 
was in Africa, he was feasted by a native chief 
and when the meat course appeared, Gary asked, “Is 
this gnu meat?—The chief answered courteously—‘‘No, 
but it’s just as good as gnu!”—Gary laughingly denied 
the story, so Jack said—Well, it’s still a good story. 


Rew PICTURES have been making “Kong” for more 
than two years and they are extremely anxious that no 
publicity leaks out until the picture is completed. All of the 
scenes have been taken behind closed doors and every actor 
in the cast has been sworn to absolute secrecy. 

Of course, there are plenty of rumors, chief among 
which is the one about the pre-historic ape more than 
twenty feet tall around whom the story is supposed to be 
built. It is pretty certain to be a big thriller. Edgar 
Wallace wrote the story, the last manuscript before his 
untimely death. 


DID YOU KNOW 


HAT a producing company is making a series of bridge 
short features with a well-publicized bridge expert 
and that same expert is giving them plenty of trouble. 
That Katherine Hepburn, who leaped to fame in “The 
Bill of Divorcement,” was actually scared of publicity when 
‘she came back to New York and insisted that she would 
wait until she was a success before there would be any pic- 
tures taken. (Please turn to page 108) 


Clarence Sinclair Bull photo 


4 ‘Twas the night before Christmas, and all through the 
nouse, Jackie Cooper envisions the jolly old friend of the 
yule-tide season. What a dream! 


Irving Lippman photo 


Lovely and vivacious Joan Blondell will soon be made a 
star by Warners. Maybe that's why she is so happy. 
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They Met..They Looked..They Loved! | | 


The high-speed romance of a modern 
boy and girl. They meet in the glare 
and blare of The Great White Way. 1g ae | 
They look. They love. They suffer. They a 
struggle. And finally find happiness. ng 


A swell cast...including the ever popular 

James Dunn and Boots Mallory—(You'll 

agree with us that here’s a great ‘‘bet’’ 
when you've seen her.) gay Fa ; | 


a Ee ECAR Sa PURINE 


Boots 


MALLORY 


ZaSu Pitts 
Mina Gombell 
Terrance Ray 

Directed by 
Erich von Stroheim 


A FOX Picture 


ZaSu Pitts the most pop- 
ular comedienne on the 
screen today 


Erich ven Stroheim, 
whose great directorial suc- 
cesses, ‘Wedding March’ 
and ‘Lost Squadron’ are 
outshone by this, his latest 
production 
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Photo by Clarence Sinclair Bull 


The loveliness that Mother Nature has given to Lupe Velez has 

been caught by the camera in this excellent portrait by Clarence 

Sinclair Bull. Lupe plays the primitive girl in M-G-M's "Kongo," 
and RKO has given her a leading réle in "Phantom Fame." 
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MADONNA FACE 


ELSIE JANIS reveals one of the 
most surprising success dramas 


of the motion pictures. 


F tomorrow I could exchange 
places with any woman, I would 
not want to be Glamorous Greta 
Garbo, Fearless Amelia Ear- 

hart, Beautiful Marlene Dietrich, 
Productive Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
or even much-married Peggy Joyce. 

Ah, no! There is nothing modest 
about my ambitions. I could choose 
to be a combination of all five and 
step into the shoes of Frances 
Marion, which I have already tried 
on, having been a friend of seven- 
teen years standing, sitting or even 
lying down, for some of the happiest 
moments of my life have been 
sprawled across the foot of her bed, 
listening to one of the many original 
scenarios which have made her the 
most consistently successful screen 
“scribe” of the day! 

Not only does she possess beauty, 
brains, humour, understanding and 
a talent for every day in the week, 
but she receives as much money for 
said week as many of your favorite 
stars do and more than most of 
them. 

Of course she should be done away 
with, but I want her to finish a swell 
story she is doing for Mary Pick- 
ford, so I’ll just give you a few more 
reasons for wanting to exchange 
places with her before choking her. 
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—The girl who made a million dollars in 
Hollywood and never starred in a picture 


it was a happy day for Frances when she received the award of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences for the best screen story of the year, The Big House." Jack Cunningham made the presentation. 


I hate to mention again that I 
came out to California to star in 
several motion pictures in 1915, 
but I’ve suddenly realized why I 
did it. Obviously I was not 
meant to become a film favorite 
and though I wrote the four 
scenarios in which I appeared and 
disappeared, none of the current 
stars begged me to give up my 
career in the theater to write 
stories for them. But Destiny 
was in action, forging the first 
link of a chain of circumstances 
by planting Frances Marion as 
one of several school girls in my 


Frances Marion is now receiving 
a salary of $2,500 a week from 
M-G-M — one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year. If she produces five stories 
each year, M-G-M is more than 
satisfied. In other words, she re- 
ceives about $25,000 for each of 
her scenarios. Figure it out for 
yourself! A few years ago she 
was a newspaper reporter at fifty 
dollars a week! Such is Holly- 
wood! The stars don’t get all 
the big money! And Frances 
earns every dollar she is paid! 


the studio press agent. I put on 
my most expensively embroidered 
kimono and reclined in star-like 
fashion upon my chicly chintzed 
couch in my specially built dress- 
ing room, with my name on the 
door. There was a knock on same 
and in walked Madonna Face! 
When that picture was finished 
she took time off from some story 
she was writing to help edit and 
cut the film. 

I was right-about her not being 
just an “extra’’, but she needed 
that extra seven-fifty, and cer- 
tainly her face was a treat for 


first picture, “The Caprices of 
Kitty.” 

The scene was a school room 
where I, just a bit too cutely as I remember, imitated 
the teacher, and my “schoolmates,” at the rate of seven 
dollars and a half a day, were consumed with laughter 
at my antics! Madonna-faced Frances sat right in 
front of me and her laughter, then as now, was more 
from the teeth than the eye. She was probably think- 
ing what a rotten scenario it was, and I was definitely 
thinking, ‘‘This girl is no ordinary extra!” The scene 
was finished and I was patted on the back. “Big 
shots” from the theater could do no wrong in those 
days. Hence the barrage of “duds”! 

Two days later I was asked to give an interview to 
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any camera, not to mention the 
man behind the camera, who hap- 
pened to be George Hill. He fell 
in love with her then, I believe, and she is one of those 
once loved, never forgotten people. She married George 
Hill some fourteen years later, and proceeded to con- 
tribute a great deal to his career as a director by 
writing “The Big House” and several other pictures 
which he directed. 

She builds men as she builds stories, but unlike most 
women “architects,” she does not wait for applause. 
George and Frances were divorced after two years of 
successful construction. Today their respective beach 
houses are side by side and they are good friends! 

George Hill was not her (Please turn to page 86} 
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lrene Dunne, who gave such vivid characterizations in elderly roles 

in "Cimarron" and in "Back Street,” will have a chance to be her 

own glamorous self in her new RKO picture, "Man and Wife.” 
lrene will sing a little, too, in forthcoming pictures. 
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Photo by Freulich 


If you thrilled to Lew Ayres' characterization of the columnist in 

Universal's "Okay America," you will be interested to see him in a 

totally different réle as a prisoner in “Out on Parole," another story 
prison life. 
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atone The Return 


Is the career of the “IT” girl from Brooklyn to be climaxed 
with another success in her return to films in the new 
Fox picture, “Call Her Savage’? Study the two pictures 


of Clara to-day—and Clara as you used to know her 
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Clara Bow in one of the first scenes of "Call Her Savage,” with Gilbert Roland, her leading man. 


plaintively, at others belligerently, “I never want 
to come to town again.” 

Her childhood on the sidewalks of Brooklyn has 
left her with a dread of large cities. 
Her ambition is to live on a hundred: 
thousand acres, with mountains as 
fences and the cloudless sky as a roof. 
It looks now as if she will gratify that 
ambition. 

She has found but boredom in the 
adoration of millions. Gifted with some- 
thing akin, at times, to great emotion 
on the screen, Clara Bow is a superior 
screen actress. 

A hoyden at heart, she lacks the poise 
and the tremendous restraint of her 
brilliant little Brooklyn neighbor, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck. 

Carrying always within her the seed 
of high talent, which threatened, but 
never quite germinated into supreme 
greatness, she is once again back from 
the edge of oblivion, under the shrewd 
eye of Winfield Sheehan, the man who 
stands behind the big guns of the Fox Film Company. 

That after the first Fox film, of her comeback, “Call 
Her Savage,” 
lar actress in the world is 
notable critics. 

In that I agree. What her faults are, I do not now 
remember. They are all forgotten in the fact that she 


S" has been heard to say in Hollywood, sometimes 


the prediction of many 
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Rex Bell and his ever 
evident smile. 


she will take her place as the most popu- | 


is a direct and honest, if somewhat irresponsible girl. 

A girl who sought love, even in headlines, there are 
many friends who say that she now has too much of it. 
For, if there is one woman in the world who will admit 
that a husband can be too attentive, she 
may possibly concede that Clara Bow’s 
husband, Rex Bell, is that man. 

But, of course, a man on a Nevada 
ranch, looking at the western ends of 
many thousands of cattle going east, 
cannot be blamed for being overly at- 
tentive to a damsel like Clara Bow. This 
error, if error it be, has been committed 
by men who had much more to do. 

At the top of her fame, Clara Bow re- 
ceived far more letters than any woman 
on earth. Five thousand a week, they 
came from the far corners of the world. 

English, Scotch, and French, she was 
born in a poor section of Brooklyn, from 
which she meandered, over a rocky and 
troubled road, to the Valley of the Screen 
Immortals. 

Her father was a day laborer, her 
mother, a woman who died mad. Her 
childhood was turbulent and full of pain. Like many 
proud people, she fought sorrow with belligerence in- 
stead of calm. 

Not beautiful in the strict sense, she is yet vivacious 
and charming. These attributes border on beauty—for 
Clara. She also possesses that quality, as yet unex- 
plained by science—of “tak- (Please turn to page 90) 
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Dancing Away the Night 


Ramon Romero invites you,to a 

tour of the night clubs of Holly- 

wood, where the stars and direct- 
ors make gay 


UNE in on the night life of Hollywood! The 

ether is full of merry tunes. Wine, women and 

song are always in the air. Let the radio dial be 

your magic carpet. It will take you places; gay 
places, where the stars dance away the night, where the 
music suits the mood; wild and tantalizing, or sweet and 
lovely; where laughter is contagious and the night ever 
young! 

A turn of the magic dial brings the Cocoanut 
Grove to the fireside; another turn, The 
Frolics—and_ still another, The 
Roosevelt Patio Roof. Then 
there is B. B. B.’s 
Cellar, The 


All photos by Wide World 


Biltmore, The Cotton Club, Stark’s Bohemian Cafe, 
The Paris Inn, The Miramar Hotel, the Grand Hotel 
of Santa Monica and the Air Port Gardens. 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear the midnight 
revels of Hollywood cheer! 

Here’s KFI. Listen to that low-down rhythm from 
Phil Harris’ orchestra at the Cocoanut Grove in The 
Hotel Ambassadcr. And can Phil Harris sing low-down 
blues? You ain’t heard nothing yet! Wait a moment. 
Here comes Xavier Cugat and his tango boys. He’s 
introducing himself now. He says, “Dis is Xavier 
Cugat tawkin’ to you” ... and in a moment the ac- 
cordians, the violins, the guitars, the trumpet, the 
banjos and the bajos unite in rhythm to a melody that 
stirs the blood and brings out the Latin in the best 
of us. And soon, Phil Harris is back at the microphone 
introducing the celebrities. 

Let’s turn down to KFWB, the Warner Brothers’ 
station. Here’s Jimmy Grier on the air! And that’s 
Gogo DeLys singing; a little bit of heaven straight 
from the Los Angeles Biltmore. Sounds inviting. 
Wonder who’s there tonight! 
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Lovely Bebe Daniels and 
Ricardo Cortez dance at 
The Roosevelt Hotel Roof. 


The long picture across both 
pages shows the interior of 
Sebastian's Cotton Club, 
where the jungle rhythms 
of the colored orchestra 
attract many celebrities. 


A night view of filmland's great white way, Hollywood 
Boulevard, one of the world’s longest streets. 


A little further down the dial_KHJ. Now we’re on 
The Roosevelt Patio Roof, listening to Tom Coakley 
and his boys. Out there in the open; stars dancing 
under stars—and Christmas coming on. Ain’t Cali- 
fornia grand! 

And now KNX for Stark’s Bohemian Club. If only 
we had television we could ‘see Buddy Fisher waving 
his baton merrily, merrily, while his boys play “I’m 
Blase” as only they can play it. And those dancing 


beauties! Ah, for television! 
Let’s try KTM. Oh, boy! —listen to that noise 
from the Harlem section! Real African rhythm 
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from The Cotton Club in Culver City, 
right under the nose of the Pathé 
studios and only a stone’s throw 
from the Metro-Goldwyn stages. 
Have you ever heard Duke Elling- 
ton’s orchestra? Or Cab Calloway 
from The Cotton Club in Harlem? 
Well, put the two together and mix 
well—and you have Les Hita! Can 
Les make music for those high- 
brown girls to shake to? 

From KECA come the _ sweet 
strains of Jay Whidden’s orchestra. 
A mere turn of a radio dial has 
taken us out of an African jungle 
into a Victor Herbert paradise; a 
dream made up of musical notes as 


my BUDDY” 
* FISHER 
‘ae 


a ena gate = 8 
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The Club Airport Gardens, where the 
stars play before departing by plane 
for other cities. 


(Left) The entrance to The Brown 
Derby, where all Hollywood flocks to 
see the stars in person. 


(Below) Stark's Bohemian Club, where 

the air of fantasy lures many patrons 

among the famous stars and direc- 
tors of filmland. 


tender as a new-born dawn and as beautiful as sunrise 
over the Pacific. All the way from The Carleton in 
London, Whidden has come, to play at The Miramar 
Hotel in Santa Monica, where Greta Garbo lived when 
she first came to Hollywood. If Garbo could hear this 
lovely music she’d move right back, I’ll wager. 


WE could go on turning the dial all night with 
happy results. Now we have the Paris Inn, with 
its singing waiters; The Frolics with its spectacular 
floor show; the Air Port Gardens and its merry mob! 
Life seems a mad, gay song. Tangoes and torch songs 
blend like cream and coffee—Jazz embraces dreamy 
minors like a passionate lover in a Zola novel— African 
rhythm takes away the wings from all God’s Chillun— 
and life goes on! Torches! Tangoes! Waltzes! Jazz! 
A merry, mad conglomeration—_a melting pot of joy 
—a musical cross-word (Please turn to page 74) 
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That GAL from 


Tallulah at the age of three. 


* 


By C. L. SMALLWOOD 


on a Street corner in Montgomery, Alabama. In the group 
was the venerable Thomas G. Jones, then governor. Around 
the corner came a little girl, some eight or ten years of 
age, who threw her schoolbooks down on the ground and started 
to turn ‘“‘cartwheels’” down the sidewalk. The governor called 
to her to stop, but she paid no attention, until she had reached 
the end of the block, then quietly came back to get her books. 
The governor, a stern old military man, father of fourteen 
children, and used to obedience, thundered at her, pounding the 
walk with his cane. 
“Why didn’t you stop?” 
Looking up at him with clear eyes, unafraid, she said, ‘“Grand- 
father wouldn’t let me stop.” 
“Wouldn’t let you stop—why, he wasn’t even here!” roared 
the governor. 
“No,” the child gravely replied, “he’s in Washington, but he 


Se: twenty years ago, a group of gentlemen stood talking 


Clarence Sinclair Bull 


In her newest picture, "Faithless," for which Paramount loaned her to M-G-M to star with Robert Mont- 
gomery, Tallulah believes she has found the réle that will enable her to fulfill her ambition as a screen star. 
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Senator J. H. Bankhead, of Ala- 
bama, points to "Sunset," the an- 
cestral home of the Bankheads, in 
Alabama. It was here that Tallulah 
spent most of her childhood days. 


always told me that when I started a thing I had to 
finish it, so I had to go on to the end of the block.” 
“Who is your grandfather, child,” asked the gov- 
ernor, suppressing a chuckle. 
“I don’t reckon you know hin, sir,” she replied. ‘“He’s 
Senator Bankhead, and he lives in Washington most 


' of the time.’ 


It happened that the governor was well acquainted 
with the senator and they had many laughs overthe story. 


[NDEED, the husky-voiced, svelte “la Bankhead” of 

today, ranked as one of the smoothest, most finished 
actresses on the screen or stage, was a prankish young- 
ster, if all: the anecdotes told about her are to be be- 
lieved. The circus which influenced the cartwheel epi- 
sode doubtless was responsible for the “flivver episode”’ 
of her childhood, which anecdote relates in this wise: 

At a time when automobiles were almost curiosities 
in the smaller towns of the country, one of the first 
cars in Jasper, Alabama, Tallulah’s childhood home, 
was a Ford owned by her uncle, John H. Bankhead, 
United States Senator. Tallulah could not wait to ride 
in it. Being unable to gain permission from her uncle 
or aunt or grandparents, she decided to take matters 
in her own hands. Awaiting a day when all the elders 
had gone to Birmingham for the day, and accompanied 
by her sister, Eugenia, she went to her uncle’s home 
and there induced her young cousin to make Frank, a 
young negro, drive them around the town in the new 
car, with the top down. 

Imagine the amusement of the townspeople of Jasper 
when the Bankhead’s new Ford came chugging 
through the streets, with the three little girls on the 
back seat playing they were trapeze performers under 
the direction of Tallulah! It was only when an older 
colored servant discovered that the children were out 
with the car that she put a sudden and drastic stop 
to the joy ride! 


Keystone View Co. 


Tallulah poses with an effectionate arm about her father, 
Hon. W. B. Bankhead, on her return from a triumphant 
career in English stage productions, and just prior to her 
engagement for talkies. Mrs. Bankhead is on the left. 


Another of her favorite childhood pranks, and one 
which caused her grandmother no end of annoyance, 
was that of taking frequent baths in a small “wet 
weather” spring which her grandmother had with much 
pride constructed in a corner of the grounds. When 
the family was away from home, Tallulah, gather- 
ing several of her young (Please turn to page 70) 


The most revealing story you have read of Tallulah Bankhead who 


had a will of her own, and how it aided her jn her climb to stardom 
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‘DO YOU WANT TO,BE A STAR? 


Then Check Yourself Against These Requirements: 


y 


A 


By HESTER ROBISON 


OU don’t mind, do you, if 

we tell you the most accu- 

rate, direct and simplest 

way to get into the mov- 
ies? Of course, if you’re hon- 
estly not interested in seeing 
your face on the screen or hear- 
ing your voice from the silver 
sheet—then our advice is to stop 
at the first line and read no 
further. For we have gone to 
the trouble—(only it was more 
pleasure than trouble) of goug- 
ing authentic information from 
three of the best known star 
scouts in the industry. We'll 
take them in the order in which 
we got them and let you make 
your choice—for each scout has 
his own method and his own re- 
quirements: 

Suppose you wanted to join 
the Fox Films roster and vie 
for honors with Janet Gaynor, 
Charles Farrell, Sally Eilers and 
James Dunn. The man to see 
is Josef Pincus—and a more 
gimlet-eyed gentleman is hard 
to meet. Mr. Pincus has been 
buying talent for Fox for these 
many years, and there isn’t a 
possibility that is overlooked. 

He and his numerous as- 
sistants find the stage the main 
source of supply because, as Mr. 
Pincus states, “the talkies make 
it essential for all aspirants to 
have histrionic ability and a 
screen personality which in- 
cludes beauty. But beauty is not 
the main essential as it was in 
the silent days. 

“We cover all shows on the 
stage. We see all floor shows in 
night clubs,’ says Mr. Pincus. 
“We cover all musical shows al- 
though singing and dancing are 
not essential. Our work,” he 


FOR GIRLS: 


7 
Are you five feet, three fo five feet, 
five? 
2 . 
Do you weigh 115 or less? nf 
3 


Are your features in harmony? 


4 
Are both sides of your face photo- 
graphically perfect? 


5 
Are your feet and hands smali and 
well shaped? 


6 
Are you well educated? 


7 


Are you experienced in stage work? 


g 
Have you a good speaking voice? 


9. 
Z 
Are your eyes dark and widely set? 


10 
Are your eyes a pale blue? They will 
not photograph. 


oon 
Is your face oval shaped? 


12 
Is yours an /extraordinary beauty 


and personglity? 
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says with a deep sigh, “never 
stops. We go out of town and 
watch all stock companies. We 
preview shows before they ar- 
rive in New York. We watch re- 
hearsals at any time during the 
day or night. The competition 
for new talent is so keen that 
we have to find it ahead of the 
other fellow. 

“Take the case of Elissa 
Landi. Though she was un- 
known to the American public 
when she first appeared on 
Broadway—on the opening 
night of her first play she was 
besieged with offers from movie 
companies. Scouts had spotted 
her during rehearsals. 

“We attend all style shows,” 
says Mr. Pincus, grimacing 
slightly, “but we get few results. 
You see, a good model for 
clothes is between five feet, 
seven, and five feet, ten. That 
is too tall for a girl who wants 
to go into pictures. A majority 
of the leading men are seldom 
over six feet tall. And the ma- 
jority,” as if imparting a secret, 
“are under that. 

“In my opinion the girl over 
five feet, five, is too tall. Yet 
there are a few exceptions on 
the screen; Garbo, and Kay 
Francis. But they have out- 
standing personalities. 

“Practically every agency 
dealing with models sends us ap- 
plicants. And almost every week 
brings numerous artists’ models, 
sent by artists who think they 
would be perfect for movies. 
Norma Shearer and Helen 
Twelvetrees were models for ar- 
tists. So was Gwili Andre. She 
got her start as a photographer’s 
model. (Please turn to page 88) 
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THE TRAIL OF TRAGEDY 


_ ThatHaunted 
PAUL BERN 


By JAMES A. DANIELS 


ID Paul Bern, movie executive and bridegroom of Jean Harlow, 
kill himself to save his platinum blonde bride from the malig- 
nant fate that pursued so many of the men and women he had 
befriended or loved? 

If so, does it make clear the meaning of the first part of his suicide 
note? Just before he fired the fatal shot he penned: “Dearest Dear: 
This is the only way to make good the frightful wrong I have done 
VOU: cays 

Did Bern believe that this “frightful wrong” lay in exposing his 
bride to the strange curse that seemed to go hand in hand with his 
devotion or friendship? 

Few men had as many apparent reasons for wanting to live. A 
lovely and famous wife, professional success, money—what more could 
anyone ask of life? 

Bern had an army of friends and no enemies at the time of his death. 
Newspapers, in reporting his tragic end, described him as “the father- 


Wide World 


(Left) Dorothy Millette, 


Paul's first love. 


Coincidence brought 
this picture of Lieut. 
Omer C. Locklear and 
Viola Dana, Metro 
star, to New York, the 
day news was flashed 
of the flyer's fatal 
crash near Los Angeles. 


Culver Service 


Culver Service 


(Above) Exotic Barbara La Marr. 


International 

(Above) Lucille Carlisle, who 

suffered a serious nervous 
breakdown. 


(Right) Glamorous Mabel Normand 


Culver Service 
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Hollywood called Paul the “‘Father Confessor’—he was the soul of 


generosity—yet those he befriended from his great heart met tragedy 


This photograph of Paul Bern was 
taken when he was directing his 


first picture for Paramount, "Open 
All Night," featuring Viola Dana. 


Culver Service 


confessor of Hollywood”—a phrase that 
summed up his unique position as con- 
fidant and benefactor of many of film- 
dom’s unfortunates. 

That he loved his wife and that she was 
devoted to him was never questioned. 

Yet, despite the devotion of his bride 
and his army of loyal friends, despite his 
professional success—he had achieved one 
of the highest posts in the motion picture 
industry—and the gratitude of the scores 
of people he had aided, Paul Bern had 
ample reason to believe that he was the 
unwitting agent of a tragic force that de- 
creed unhappiness, failure and sometimes 
death to those he loved and sought to 
assist. . . 

He had loved Dorothy Millette, talented Lucille Rickson, another 


International 


young New York stage actress, and their suicide. 

love had ended in unhappiness. Illness 

cut short Dorothy’s promising stage ‘ 

career and as this is written, she is be- (Right) Valentino, Paul's 
lieved to have followed Bern to death close friend. 


by drowning herself. 
Paul had been the devoted admirer and 
confidant of Barbara La Marr, the “too-beautiful” vampire of the 
screen, who died suddenly at the pinnacle of her cinematic fame. 
Rudolph Valentino was one of Bern’s intimate friends. And death 
eut short Valentino’s brilliant career. 
Bern had attempted to aid Lucille Carlisle, a talented screen comedi- 
enne of a decade ago. Following a nervous (Please turn to page 95) 


Culver 
Service 
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By HERB HOWE 


" BOULEVARD 


Turns Bull-Fighter— 
and Other Things 


Ensenada, Mexico: 


RIGINALLY, a pirate’s cove, this place has ap- 
propriately become a Hollywood playground. 
It was christened Ensenada de Todos Santos 
—Bay of All Saints—but now is called simply 
Ensenada, or the Bay, which is perhaps just as well, in 
view of developments. Only the islands which loaf at 
the mouth of the harbor are called Todos Santos—All 
Saints. They are inhabited exclusively by birds and 
seals. : 


AST Summer, we Hollywood folk tanned our fashion- 
able hides at Santa Barbara. With the waft of 
Winter, we are nuding on these warmer shores. 

“The best substitute for the South Seas,’ said 
Frederick O’Brien, author of ‘“‘White Shadows in the 
South Seas.” 

“Three hours by 
motor car from San 
Diego, Ensenada has an 
ocean beach finer than 
any other on the Pacific 
@oast he sald. 
magnificent concha of 
glittering silver sand, 
seven miles in curve, un- 
marked by man.” 

Since Mr. O’Brien 
wrote those lines, there 
have been plenty of 
markings. You can 
hardly comb the beach 
for bodies. Still, if you 
don’t mind walking a 
mile or two up _ the 
beach, it is possible to 
get an all-over tan, like 


It was here that the 
modest Dolores was first 
persuaded to be photo- 
graphed in a bathing suit. 


DRAWINGS BY 
CHAMBERLAIN “2 
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A brilliantined knight-in-tails raises her hand 
gracefully to his lips. 


Peter, the Hermit, used to be the hermit in 
Hollywood—now he has so many rivals he has 
become very bitter. 


‘Garbo, on the warm bosoms of protective sand dunes. 


Ensenada is the ideal spot for going native luxuri- 
ously. 


A SPANISH palace has arisen on the concha which 
magnificently surpasses any hotel of our American 
Shores. It has a dining room suggesting the House of 
Parliament, a domed casino, two voluptuous bars, a 
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breakfast room with delicately grilled win- 
dows gazing seaward, flower-scrolled patios 
where you may lunch in bathing suit to the 
lascivious Marimba, a labyrinth of corridors 
and turret stairs illumined by the murals of 
Martinez. 

As you come around the turn in the bay 
and behold this dazzling structure roofed in 
rose with Moorish domes and towers and 
palmy terraces enthroned on a wild, naked 
beach, against a background of raw brown 
mountains, the effect is that of a shimmer- 
ing mirage. 

This is not a solitary rave. - Bing Crosby 
on beholding the place when he came here 
for deep-sea fishing, just naturally burst 
into “Paradise,” and all the lady fishes went 
for him hook, line and sinker. 


fi NSENADA is still going for hermiting. 
It’s not as accessible as the other Holly- 
wood resorts—Palm Springs, Del Monte, 


Santa Barbara, Agua 
Caliente, Laguna, Arrow- 
head. The sixty-five mile 
border is picturesque, but twisty 

One should come by plane or yacht. This appeals to 
the exclusives, such as Garbo and Barrymore and 
Boulevardier. Yet, many are willing to motor for the 


and unpaved. 


sake of the pleasures denied them under the stars and 
stripes. 
The Mexican bell-boys, 


(Please turn to page 68) 


Little Orphan Annie as portrayed by that adora- 
ble little mimic, Mitzi Green, in the RKO picture 
being made from Harold Gray's syndicated 
comic strip. Mitzi is supported by a grown-up 
cast which includes such names as Eric Linden, 
Montague Love, and Edgar Kennedy. Little 
Buster Phelps also has a part. 


The FOURTH 
Mrs. Gilbert 


tote 


By ELEANOR PACKER 


New Movie Magazine tells 
for the first time the roman- 


tic story of Virginia Bruce, 


her sudden rise to screen 


fame and her marriage to 


the first lover of films 


Our photographer snapped this picture of Vir- 
ginia Bruce on John Gilbert's tennis court just 
before their marriage. 


NE dsy a new name flashed across the 
front pages of all the country’s news- 
papers. 

Virginia Bruce. 

She was young and blonde. Beautiful. In fact, 
so lovely that she had been called one of the three 
most beautiful girls in the world. A Ziegfeld 
showgirl. A motion-picture actress. The fiancée 
of John Gilbert. 

That was what had caused the name of Virginia 
Bruce, the name and her pictures, to be printed in 
the papers, the announcement of her engagement to 
S one of the best known men in the world. John 

Gilbert. 

But Hollywood and New York had known Virginia 
and had liked her, admiring the courage and ambition 
with which she was making a way for herself in the 
theatrical world, long before the news of her approach- 
ing marriage to Gilbert. Eventually she would have 

Mr. and Mrs. Newlywed! A few moments after they were found her way into the consciousness of the public 
married the happy couple posed for the camera. because of her own sheer (Please turn to page 72) 
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Photo from Culver Service 


Pholo by Kenneth Alecander 


At top: Richard Barthelmess and 
Lillian Gish in Griffith's “Way 
Down East.’ Above: Lillian Gish 
as she appears today, spending 
most of her time in Broadway 
stage plays but playing in stock 
this last Summer. Below: Richard 
Barthelmess, still a tremendously 
popular screen star. 


Photo from Culver Service 


Above: William Collier, Sr., and ‘'Buster'’ Collier in a 

scene from the stage play, “Never Say Die.’ William 

Collier, Sr., is living in Hollywood and occasionally plays 

in pictures, while ‘Buster,’ his son (left) is now a well- 
known screen star. 
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What They're - 
Doing Now 


The first of a series concerning the 
stars of yesterday—and what is 


happening to them today 


Photo from Culver Service 


Alison Skipworth, famous stage ac- 
tress, in the old days when she was 
a great success, and (at right) as 
she is today. Her last picture was 
“Night After Night." 


Beemer 


ee 


Photo from Culver Service Photo from Culver Service 


Violet Heming as a girl, when she 
first went on the stage. At right, 
as she is today, just now enjoying 
continued success both on the 
stage and on the screen. 


Louise Closser Hale, actress, au- 
thoress and war correspondent, 
about the time she was a great 
success in ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch.” At right, as she is 
today, under contract to M-G-M. 
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Togo in Hollywood 


To Editor Tower Mag, who set up there like a 
Highness, looking downward at me like a Lowness, 
DEAREST SIR: 


LEASE ask your printer to print this in all tab- 
loid or tyfoid newspapers, Page 1, in very swollen 
letters. 

COUSIN NOGI HAVE CAME TO 
HOLLYWOOD SEARCHING FOR A JOBB 


This are true, even if it did happen in a Presidential 
Year of Who’s Who and What of It? 
Cousin Nogi visits the Jap- 
anese Schoolboy and inter- 
views Doug and Mary with un- 


expectedly disastrous results 
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Asks- 


ESTDY am. (Pacific Cost Time) this Cousin Nogi 

emerge into backdoor of that palace where I still 
work for Hon. Geo. F. Ogre, Mussolini of the Silver 
Secreem. This depraved Cousin of Japanese origin 
stand there with suitcase full of shirts & sox he borra 
from me in 1912. 

“What you want here, if anything?” I asked to know. 

“Jobb,” he narrate. 

“T thought you would get to Hollywood at lastly,” I 
dib. “Everybody does. Hollywood have solved the 
Unumployment Situation. When banks stop banking, 
speakeasies stop speaking and hens stop laying eggs, 
what they do then? Come to 
Hollywood. Always room for 
talent, even if you ain’t got any. 
Look at me, for instancely,” I 
smoke out. “Before I come to 
Hollywood I were merely a Gen. 
Houseworker.” 

“And what are you now, if 
anything?” Nogi require. 

“T are a dishwasher,” I say 
with pride all over my soapy el- 
bows. “I arrive here a poor boy, 
harly knowing where my nex 
meel would come from. My rise 
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“Does Sin Pay... 
or Anything?” 


BY WALLACE IRWIN 


were so sudden I am confused. Yes, Nogi, you are wise 
to come here. Wisedum runs in the Family. If you 
stik around 100 yrs maybe I can find you jobb as a 
Xtra.” 

“What are Xtra?” he ask to know. 

“A Xtra are one more than are necessary,” I say it. 
“He are a spare part in the Love Machinery. Some day 
maybe the Engineer who run the works here will stop 
& corrode to his 2nd Meckanick, ‘Hay, Bill, hand me a 
couple of kisses. These is all wore out.’ Then it will be 
your turn. Oh, golly!” 

“I never axpect to make money being a Kiss,” decry 


Cousin Nogi. 
“Pussibly not. Pussibly not,” I reject. “But a Xtra 


must took what he gets. How would you like to be 
some kind of a annimle? Hon. Marx Bros are rehus- 
sing a tragedy called ‘‘Horsefeathers.” It are so full 
of zoo I feel sure they could find room for you in some 
smallish part, like a trained duck or self-starting alle- 
gaitor.” 

“T think,” say Nogi with pathos in his ears, “that I 
should prefer to be some kind of star.” 

“O goody!” I report. ‘How would you love to make 
some money in Sin?” 

“Sin?” he snagger. 

“Sin,” I ollicute distinctually. 

“Oh, not to do!” he remorse. ‘“‘When I were a baby- 
ish child, age 4, in Japan, I promus my Grandmother, 
Mrs. O-Nooki-san, never, never would I have nothing to 
do with Sin. ‘Nogi,’ she say-so on her knee, ‘shoot, rob 


bank, commit pujjery, steal (Please turn to page 81) 


What should come up but a actoress on a solid gold bisickle 


with diamond petals. 
"Hon. Jone Crawlford," | say it. 
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"Who that?" require Cousin Nogi. 
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WILL HAYS tells of 


(Above) WILL HAYS 
the Czar of the Movies. 


(Right) A thrilling scene 
from "Scarface." A 
long and bitter fight 
with the censors held this 
picture from the people 
in various states for 
many months. The actors 
shown are: Paul Muni, 


left, and George Raft. 


Y the end of 1927, when Will Hays had sat as 

regulator of the American Motion picture busi- 

ness for five years, he was also sitting pretty. 

The Motion Picture Producers’ and Distributors’ 
Association had gone over the top on every sector. Five 
years of hard, continuous, complex work had tightened 
up the whole sprawling, suddenly grown business. 


Mostly of its own momen- 
tum, but partly because it was 
no longer just blundering to- 
ward its aims, it had become 
(according to the manner in 
which you juggled the figures) 
our third, fourth or fifth 
American industry. 

Distribution, once very loose, 
had grown tight and business- 
like. The arbitration plan, 
created to prevent the constant, 
irritating, expensive suits be- 
tween distributors and exhibit- 
ors, was working like well-oiled 
machinery. 

The kinks in production at 
Hollywood were straightening 
themselves out. Every month, 
thanks partly to lubricant fur- 
nished by the Hays organiza- 
tion, the machinery was work- 
ing more and more smoothly. 
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The miracle of the talking picture had arrived. And with 
it came a host of new troubles for the Hays office. The 


old regulations were ineffective, new ones must be made 


WILL HAYS SAYS: 


But the weeds grow—it is necessary to 
hoe the corn. Creating films is an art 
and by that token rules can never gov- 
ern it perfectly. Neither self-regulation 
nor state censorship can beat bad taste. 
The fault, if fault there be, comes down, 
as all art does, to the matter of taste, 
to the old Cockney maxim—“hit’s not 
wot you sye, hit’s the bloomin’ wye you 
sye it.” 


ee : 


And in the aspect of the business which I have fol- 
lowed exclusively so far—its relation to public tastes 
and public morals—he had worked himself into a posi- 
tion where the nominal authority which the producers 
gave him in 1922 had become something like real au- 
thority. They had just signed the code—The “Don’ts” 
and “Be Carefuls’—and agreed to abide by it. 


They were using the Public 
Relations Department as guide, 
counsellor and friend. In one 
year, they had passed.up nearly 
four hundred problems, in ad- 
vance of production, for criti- 
cism and advice. The wiser 
producers could now come down 
hard upon any associate who 
smirched the business with 
actual smut or with matter 
offensive to sectional, religious 
and social sentiment. 

He had an arrangement for 
keeping “objectionable’”’ books 
and plays from the screen; had 
seen it used, indeed, in more 
than three hundred instances. 

But “The weeds grow; it is 
necessary to hoe the corn’’— 
this is one of Hays’ favorite 
maxims. Creating film is an 
art; and by that token, rules 
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The Great 


can never govern it perfect- 
ly. Neither self-regulation 
nor state censorship can beat 
bad taste. Films which conformed to the rules and 
which yet violated their spirit had gone to distribution 
in spite of the Hays organization. 

And it is noticeable that in his annual report of 
1927, Hays, having reached a position where he could 
do a little admonishing, varied his typical method of 
paternal suasion by speaking out in meeting. 

“There is a tendency among our members,” he said, 
“to lessen the use of the formula. There is a slight 
tendency to yield to the argument of influences within 
our companies that quick profits are possible by the 
treatment of objectionable themes. The directors know 
these instances. 

“You know them too, and I know them. And I will 
say to you now, gentlemen, in all seriousness, that if 
you allow this to be continued by the directors of your 
pictures, or if those responsible for the purchase of the 
plays are allowed to make these mistakes, and the im- 
pression goes out (based on any facts) that we are 
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By WILL IRWIN 


Upheaval 


slipping backward, there is no one 
can guarantee you against the most 
} disastrous results. This is not a 
question of morals; it is a question of business. 

“There is so much at stake—that I propose to take 
flo chances.” 

But this tendency, after all, was only a faint cloud. 
Voluntary regulation had proved a furious success. 
Even among the most Puritanical of film-haters, only 
a few talked any more about political censorship. 

And then, the talkies came tooting and bellowing 
over the horizon. They added a new dimension to the 
motion picture, and brought a flock of new troubles 
to Hays and his organization. 

The business had heard them coming a year or so 
before; and conservatives among the producers had con- 
soled themselves with two ideas. 

First, probably the public, educated for the past 
fifteen years to absorb its pleasure through the eye, 
wouldn’t take to this new form. Second, the thing 
wasn’t practical. 

Films, after they go through their first run, begin 
to tear. A torn silent film was no 
great matter. The operator simply 
cut out the tattered passage; and 
the spectator hardly noticed the 
faint flash or the too-abrupt move- 
ment which signalled the change. 

But cut a spoken film, and you 
might take out that sentence 
which told the whole story. It 
simply couldn’t be done! 

So spoke the conservatives; as 
always speak the conservatives 
when a new thing appears. 

(Please turn to page 99) 
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George Arliss, whose picture, 

"Disraeli," produced by Warners- 

First National, proved that the 
talkie had come to stay. 


Victor McLaglen, and Lily Damita 

in a still from “The Cock-Eyed 

World," the hilarious Fox picture 

that proved the inadequancy of 
the old regulations. 
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All the mystery and the spell of the 
Far East is caught in this striking 
photograph of Myrna Loy, M-G-M 
player. Cast as "Fah So Loo," 
daughter of Fu Manchu, she gives a 
sterling performance in "The Mask 
of Fu Manchu" which M-G-M is mak- 
ing frorn the mystery thriller by 
Sax Rohmer. Boris Karloff, borrowed 
from Universal, plays the title réle. 


larence Sinclair Bull 
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HOLLYWOOD 


Cook-Coos 


HEY call ’em swordfish widows—the wives and sweet- 
hearts in Hollywood whose men go out to sea and for- 
get to come back for days and days. A man who goes 
through the exciting experience of battling a three- 
hundred-pound Broadbill or Marlin swordfish with reel and 
rod in the warm Pacific waters is likely to forget every- 
thing else in his mania for big-game fishing. There are 
dozens of men in Hollywood whose present purpose in life 
is to hunt swordfish. When Bing Crosby recently disap- 


peared, he was finally located fishing off Mexico, where he 
was content to stay the rest of his life. 

Men go out for weeks patiently roaming the Pacific ocean, 
waiting for the giant Marlin to put on a show that lasts 
for hours, and in which the fencing fish rises full length 
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IIlustrations by the Author 
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out of the water, and literally dances in mid-air 
with rage, making strange music with his great 
fins, and gives an exhibition of grace and courage 


that is unforgettable. At least, that’s what Holly- 
wood husbands tell their wives after staying away 
so long. 


There are two kinds of wives in Hollywood— 
those who expect too much of marriage and those 
who expect too much of Reno. 


When Will Rogers is late to the studio, he 
merely explains that he was up all night with a 
sick horse. 


Tom Mix says his horse can do everything but 
talk. 

“And I hope he never does,” says Tom, ‘‘because 
then I’d have to shoot him.” 

Tom, by the way, is going back to the circus. 
He leaves Hoilvwood in February. His new wife 
is a circus performer and she is homesick for the 
sawdust. 


“One motion-picture producer,” says a mag- 
azine article, “roamed the streets hardly knowing 
(Please turn to page 84) 
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Radio Rambles 


T last authors of reputation are being recruited 
by radio clients. That the majority of the 
writing names have proved their mettle on the 
air has given the sponsor renewed courage 

to sign up such big-time newspaper men as Heywood 
Broun and Edwin C. Hill, and such writing names as 
Albert Payson Terhune, John Erskine, Sax Rohmer 
and Lowell Thomas for personal appearances on the 
ether. 

Now at last one radio client has gone the whole 
way, and is presenting an original radio series by 
the beloved dean of American letters—Booth Tark- 
ington, himself. 

And one of the big radio hits of months is Elaine 
Sterne Carrington’s Sunday night series, over NBC, 
“Red Adams.” 


How The Leasebreakers Functioned 


NOTHER gentleman from the Hoosier state— 

Aurora, Indiana, to be exact—now directing his 
pen at the loudspeakers is the sartorially and linguis- 
tically gifted Edwin C. Hill. His news broadcasts 
over CBS have created a sensation among radio 
listeners. 

For years Mr. Hill has been a towering figure in 
journalism. Not so much because he has covered 
everything from a magistrate’s court to the World 
War, nor because he was one of the brightest stars 
in the old days of the New York Sun, but primarily 
since he was a charter member of a society known 
as “The Leasebreakers.” 

We are told that in many cases Mr. Hill was an 
innocent bystander in the pranks of this organ- 
ization, which included in its membership Frank 
Ward O’ Malley, now residing on the Riviera, and Tom 
J. Geraghty of Hollywood. 

As Tom Geraghty explained it to us, the purpose of 
this small but energetic group, representing the cream 
of the Fourth Estate, was to assist friends unable to 
meet the monthly requirements of the avaricious 
landlord. 

This they accomplished, in most instances, by staging 


Wide World 


The Boswell sisters in their home. 


Wide World 


Ethelynd Holt, steno in ‘Meyer the Buyer,’ WABC. 
Her dog is the wire-haired terrier, Skippy." 


a violent all-night demonstration in the apartment 
of the lessee, at the conclusion of which he would in- 
variably be invited by his landlord to leave at once. 

So great was the success of “The Leasebreakers” 
that soon they had exhausted the entire field of 
friends in rental difficulties. It seemed to them a 
crying pity that such an eminently successful and 
established technic should go to waste, so the society 
set out in search of virgin fields to conquer. 

For reasons which the members do not attempt to 
explain, their interest was suddenly captured by a 
somewhat stodgy and serious-minded playwright of 
their acquaintance. 

One night the entire organization of Leasebreakers 
visited him quite unexpectedly in his apartment. 
The shouting, noise and laughter which. continued 
far into the night met with the customary reception 
by the landlord on the following day, and the in- 
nocent dramatist was asked forthwith to move. 

His next stopping place was a quiet family hotel 
near Central Park West. Upon discovering the play- 
wright’s new abode the Leasebreakers met quickly 
and decided on a new course of’action. They tele- 
phoned a brewery in the man’s name and ordered 
five kegs of beer sent to his room. That afternoon 
the truck drove up and the driver proceeded to roll 
the five barrels, through the lobby of the family 
hotel and up to the unwitting playwright’s room. 
The management protested. 

“Sorry, sir, but it’s orders,”’ the truckman insisted. 

Again the solemn playwright was requested to de- 
part at once. 

After this experience it was some time before the 
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The newsiest, most intimate radio gos- 


sip department today—which takes you 
behind the scenes of the great broad- 


casting chains 


Wide World 


John A. Young, popular NBC announcer. 


Leasebreakers again found their play-writing friend. 
This time they tracked him to an eighth floor room 
In an even more respectable and ultra-conservative 
family hostelry. 

_A hurried conclave of the Leasebreakers was imme- 
diately called. This resulted in the following advertise- 
ment inserted that day in all the morning papers: 

“WANTED—300 day laborers, easy hours, light 
work. Pay $25 a day. Bring picks, shovels, and 

lunch baskets. Report lobby Park Hotel—7-9 A. M. 

Ask for Mr. Blank, Room 817.” 


Photographed 
exclusively | 
for New Movie 


By 8 o'clock the next morning the customarily sedate pe for NetaeM ou 
y Wide Wor 


lobby of the small hotel was bedlam itself. 


Our own Stoopnagle and Budd 


High pay and light work had attracted almost every 
laboring man in New York City—or so it looked. 

The place was in an uproar. At the behest of the man- 
agement and a number of telephone calls in broken 
English, the gist of which he could not comprehend, 
the innocent man descended to the lobby. He took one 
look at the situation—and then he understood. With- 
out pausing an instant or swerving one second from 
his course he headed rapidly through the foyer and 
out the front door. 

For once in his life, he thought to himself, he would 
get out before he was kicked out. 


Captain Henry’s Show Boat 


: Pe They say at N. B. C. that the stag line on Thursday 
: et neg real hero bel nares Winninger | (for- evenings, which forms around 9 p. m. (Show Boat 
Rey asossiisisinging) nim: Metly. of Ziegfeld s “Show Program—good ’til the last note) is getting out of all 
| self in Captain Henry's Boat fame) is performing proportion to the size of the audience room. The rea- 
t Show Boat, and doing in "Captain Henry's Show son is a sweet old-fashioned girl in an old-fashioned 
it very well. Boat." frock, with a dash of pantalette showing beneath full 


ruffled skirts. She is Mabel (Please turn to page 102) 
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HOW HOLLYWOOD ENTERTAINS 
By DORIS DENBO 


tae 


(Above) All Hollywood seemed to be at Carl Laemmle, 
Jr.'s party: This group includes Boris Karloff, Albie Booth, 
famous Yale football player; Marian Marsh; the host, Carl 
Laemmle, Jr.; Gloria Stuart, Tom Brown and Mary Carlisle. 


(Left) Another group at the Laemmle party: Florinne Mc- 

Kinney, Richard Arlen, Ginger Rogers and Mervyn LeRoy, 

and below, here's Laura LaPlante, Tala Birell, Jack Oakie, 

Cecelia Parker and Margaret Lindsay, who were among 
those present at Dias Doradas. 


Hollywood Loves 
a PARTY 


VERY so often Carl Laemmle, Jr. gives a party 
and he seems to get a bigger kick out of seeing 
his guests have a big time than having one 
himself. 

When we reached Dias Doradas, the Spanish mansion 
in Beverly Hills which he shares with his father, it 
already had the appearance of a big fair. 

Out on his dance pavilion in the patio were two 
collegiate orchestras playing constant hot music. Jap- 
anese lanterns added to the festive appearance of the 
beautifully landscaped grounds adjoining the patio. 

Inside were tables of backgammon, bridge, cut-out 
puzzle-solving, and groups of just gossipers. It looked 
as if all Hollywood and it’s brother, sister, mother, 
father and all their relations were among those present. 

Such a roar of chatter, laughter, merriment and con- 
fused milling about, at first made us dizzy. But we 
soon found ourselves, too, in the high mood of the night. 


A night at Dias Doradas with Carl Laemmle, Jr.; the Fred March‘’s ‘‘Gay Nineties” party; with Mary and 
Doug at Pickfair; the birthday party for Johnny Mack Brown; and a buffet supper with the Barney Glazers. 
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All the guests came in costume to the Fred March's "Gay 

Nineties'' party. Above are Fred March, Edith Wilkerson, 

Norma Shearer and Marie Hammans. At the right you 

see Charles MacArthur, Mary Pickford and Frances Dee. 

Mary, in smart cycling togs, rode in to the party with Joel 
McCrea on a "bicycle built for two." 


The genial little executive stood at the landing at 
the main entrance and greeted his guests. He watched 
to see that everything was going as it should. His 
famous smile—the Laemmle smile—and cordial wel- 
come seemed to be everywhere. 

It was quite informal and one of those typical Holly- 
wood parties where everyone wore what he pleased, 
said what he pleased and did what he pleased. 

Tom Mix was in a corner in his colorful western 
dress togs, talking to an interested group of people. 

Later, I found out Tom was telling everyone he was 
going to take his own western show on the road as soon 
as his contract was up at Universal. 

“T’ll never stop appearing before the public,” said 
Tom. “Guess I couldn’t get along without putting on 
a show somewhere. ’Spect I’ll die in harness all right.” 
... And Tom will do just that! 

Tom’s very attractive young wife seemed constantly 
at his side. There is real companionship here. I don’t 
believe even Hollywood can ruin this marriage. 

Beautiful little June Clyde looked slim and lovely in 
a plain black dress of the new high front neckline 
and no-back mode. June and Thornton Freeland, her 
charming young husband, are another couple who are 
determined not to let Hollywood spoil their romance. 
Two years after their wedding they are still honey- 
mooning. 

June was tearing around at the Laemmle party in 
her own vivacious way. She is often told she bears 
a striking resemblance to (Please turn to page 92) 
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“Wm. Grimes 
John, Ethel, and Lionel Barrymore, snapped at a family party. The famous trio are 
appearing together for the first time on the screen in M-G-M's "Rasputin." 
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Music of the Sound Screen 


Connie Bennett, Lupe Velez, Bebe 
Daniels and others will sing in 


| forthcoming pictures 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


Lupe, the fiery one, will 
entertain you singing 
“Mister Carpenter," in 
RKO's "Phantom Fame." 


David O. Selznick, RKO 

executive, believes that 

music can help dialogue 

as well as action in mo- 
tion pictures. 
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In “Rock-a-Bye" the glamorous Connie sings Nacio Herb Brown's 
latest number, written specially for her, Sleep, My Sweet." 
Remember how she sang in "What Price Hollywood''? 


OLLYWOOD is going musical again. Soon you will 
hear your favorite actors and actresses singing the 
love songs and the hot tunes of the day. 

RKO pictures, under the leadership of David O. 

Selznick, leads the way with ‘‘A Bill of Divorcement,” ‘“‘Phan- 

tom Fame,” and “‘Rock-a-Bye’’. Selznick believes that music 

can help dialogue as well as action. So he plans to use 
music as an aid to dramatic speeches. 

Warner Brothers in their new picture, “Forty-second 
Street,” will have Jimmy Grier, famous on the coast for his 
delightful band, as an integral part of the picture. And in 
“Radio Girl’ in which they will star Bebe Daniels, music 
will play an important part. Bebe, by the way, was one 
of the first of the stars to sing in pictures. That was in 
RO) JRA” 

Paramount has just released generally “The Big Broad- 
east” in which many radio favorites were featured, and with 
Ernst Lubitsch and Rouben Mamoulian in directorial shoes, 
you may be sure of new singing and musical pictures from 
that company. 

Fox pictures have renewed their contract with Elissa Landi, 
talented English girl star, and since Elissa has a 
lovely voice, you may see her in a singing role soon. 
And, of course, the golden-voiced John Boles, of 
“Desert Song” fame, will in all probability get an- 
other singing part soon. 

Lawrence Tibbett, M-G-M’s superb baritone, has 
returned from Europe after a several weeks singing 
tour, and has gone direct (Please turn to page 89) 


THE MONTH'S BIGGEST HITS 
"| CAN'T BELIEVE IT'S TRUE," fox trot—played by Bert 


Lown and his orchestra. (Victor) 


“I'LL NEVER BE THE SAME," fox trot—played by Guy Lom- 


bardo and his Royal Canadians. Brunswick) 


"LET'S HAVE A PARTY," fox trot—played by Joe Haynes 
and his orchestra. (Victor) 


"OLD YAZOO," vocal—sung by the Boswell Sisters. 


(Brunswick) 


Hitch Your FASHIONS to a STAR 


HERE’S a movie star type for every good little 
girl—so don’t go reaching for the moon in the 
shape of Constance Bennett when you can shine 
to better advantage in an Ann Harding role. 

That’s the advice of Josette de Lima, fashion creator 
for Radio Pictures. Josette herself is as attractive a 
type as any of the film actresses she dresses and you 
can be sure she doesn’t let her own clothes step out 
of character. 

Madame de Lima, who is hardly old enough to rate 
such a foreboding title, has 
a background of designing 
that includes study with 
the great Parisian masters 
of design, a position as di- 
rector of the _ theatrical 


(Below) Katherine Hepburn accents the brisk modern 

maiden who knows what she wants and goes after it 

in this strikingly simple organdie gown with its ultra- 
smart disc sleeves. 


department at a smart Fifth Avenue store and her 
own “Chez Josette French Shoppe” in the same atelier. 

Radio Pictures brought her to Hollywood to create 
atmospheric wardrobes for their stars and players. 
And now she reads the scripts of their forthcoming 
productions as they are finished and creates the cos- 
tumes that help create the characters in the screen 
story. : 

“A woman can change her entire personality with 
clothes if she wishes,” says Madame de Lima. ‘Even 
colors may give her definite 
moods and personalities.” 

“In ‘Thirteen Women’ 
Myrna Loy had to be ex- 
tremely wicked, almost in- 
human in the final scenes. 


Bachrach photo 
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Josette de Lima, Radio Pictures designer 


advises you to dress to complement your 


personality, studying a screen star who, you 


are positive, is your type 


Posarmne! 


ROE 
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' Josette de Lima, RKO-Radio fashions designer. 


(Right) An import of black crépe, very long, very daring 

and very sophisticated is worn by Constance Bennett in 

“Rock-a-Bye.'' The long-sleeved, high-necked blouse is 
appliquéd in tiny squares of gold braid. 


I designed an exotic, tight-fitting gown, out of a hor- 
rible green shade of satin for her to wear in these 
scenes. 

“She told me afterward that the minute she stepped 
into that gown and looked at herself she felt cruel, 
brutal, capable of almost any infamous deed. “You 
will never know how that gown helped me feel the 
spirit of that terrible woman I was portraying,’ she 
said. 

“In my present work I am dealing in characters 
created by the imagination, but which must be brought 
into actual life on the screen by clever actresses. There- 


fore I have been called upon to dress almost every type 
of woman. 
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(Above) The glamorous Gwili 

Andre adds to her mysterious 

charm by donning an exotic 

costume of black satin 

trimmed with silver fox. The 

feather toque is in keeping 
with the ensemble. 


(Above left) Irene Dunne wears 
a striking evening gown of 
white crépe beaded in gold 
and crystal. It breaks into 
fullness above the knees and 
has a smart low back. 


(Below left) Sandra Shaw, who 
hails from New York's smart 
set, wears a severe black and 
white chiffon semi-dinner dress 
model with a coronet coiffure 
and double pearl earrings. 


Bachrach photo 


Bachrach photo 
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Bachrach photo 


(Above) Simple and graceful is the white crépe evening 
gown worn by Ann Harding. Touches of red in clips at 
belt and neck, along with the wrap of red velvet, add 
warm color touches. The wrap is cut with very full 
sleeves and has a softly draped crossed closing. 


(Right) Rich sable and yellow satin are combined in 

the smart evening gown worn by Jill Esmond in “Is My 

Face Red." The gown is molded to the figure, cut 

very long and worn with a tiny jacket with fur collar 
and edgings as well as full short sleeves. 
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“T have dressed the smart, aggressive, ultra-modern, 
sophisticated young girl of today; the soft, feminine 
young woman of purity and appeal; women hardened 
by life and an exciting past; wicked women; women of 
mystery and allure; women who are strenuously en- 
deavoring to keep their youth and beauty—in fact, 
every type of woman has passed through my hands. I 
have made it a point in my work at the studio to aid 
and abet those who portray these characters on the 
screen by an atmosphere-creating wardrobe for the 
picture. 

“For the girl in the everyday walk of life I cannot 
impress upon her sufficiently the absolute necessity of 
studying her own type. It is a big mistake for a girl 
to try and create for herself a type which is opposed 
to her natural character. For instance, the Clara Bow 
girl should never copy a Garbo! The result would be 
an incongruous, laughable effect. ... And yet, there 
are girls who do just that—wear their hair like Garbo, 
slouch like Garbo, look bored and indifferent as Garbo— 
when inwardly they are not like Garbo at all. 

“Acting takes years of experience and training. The 
average girl only makes herself ridiculous when she 
tries to act her way through life. Every girl has within 
her being a definite personality and type of her own. 

“Tf you wish to bring out your own personality and 
learn how to dress for it, study a screen personality 
that you are positive is your own type! 

“The Constance Bennett type is smart, poised, sophis- 
ticated and self-confident. If you are this type your 
clothes must be rich, luxurious, feminine and clinging, 
and always just a shade daring. No mannish tweeds 
or homespuns for you. The woolens used for sports 
clothes, tailleurs and wraps should be of soft fabrics 
and the lines distinctly feminine. Pastel colorings 
in evening gowns are not for this girl. The mystery 
of jet black, glamorous white satins, beautiful through 
design and materials rather (Please turn to page 79) 
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Christmas with the 


be essentially devoted to the young folks. Also, 
it is a time of good food, happiness and family 
reunions. 

Hollywood youngsters, like the rest of the youth of 
the world, have their favorite ways of spending 
Christmas, and their own special dishes for this day 
of days. 

Eric Linden, the strutting, thrill-eating young star, 
thinks Christmas isn’t Christmas without snow. 

“To wake up Christmas morning and look out of the 
window to see a world of riotous color, a warm, vivid 
landscape with green trees, flowers, grass and all the 
what-have-you’s of Summer and Spring—just isn’t 
Christmas to me,” he said with a laugh. 


Coe ener is, always has been, and always will 


Favorite ways of spending 


Taken exclusively for New Movie by Wide World 


Anita Louise likes to cook her Christmas dinner and Christmas and special dishes 
eat it, too—before it's cooked even. The blonde ; 
Radio Pictures player has two Christmas specialties— of the film town s younger set 


cranberry sauce and Christmas candy. 


Getting ready for a Christmas party on the lot, Mary Mason, Dorothy Wilson and Phyllis Fraser, three Radio 
Pictures starlets, practice with a real honest-to-goodness turkey. 
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Young Stars 


“Since I’ve been in California I go up into the high moun- 
tains every year where I'll be sure to have a white Christmas. 

sae ‘Favorite Christmas dinners?’ ... Sure, I have—and 
believe me I’m careful to pick a place that serves a regular 
turkey dinner if I can’t be home. And there’s only one turkey 
dressing I want on Christmas! That's the one mother has 
made ever since I can remember. 

“Last Christmas I took all the ingredients for this dressing 
along and insisted the chef use her recipe in at least one turkey 
for me! This didn’t make much of a hit with the chef—but 
boy, did the guests like it! 

“°Nother thing, I must see the turkey taken from the oven— 
or one of my biggest Christmas thrills is gone! Try this dress- 
ing next Christmas and I’ll bet you'll never eat any other kind 
as long as you live!” (Please turn to page 97) 


Irene Ware, young Fox Film player, practices up 
on making Christmas orange juice for that special 
exclusive Christmas breakfast party she's going 
to give. Christmas orange juice is something like, 
we'd say, after reading her recipe. 


Richard Cromwell and his mother personally pick their Christmas turkey and watch it grow. Dick can cook 
Oriental stuffing from his mother's recipe and thinks her Christmas menu the best in the world. It'll be 
just a small family dinner at the Cromwell's December twenty-fifth. 
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NEW PICTURES YOU 


Jean Harlow and Clark Gable in a scene from “Red 

Dust,"" which M-G-M is about ready to release. This 

is the picture that Jean heroically went on to make after 
tragedy had entered her life. 


In "Too Busy to Work,'’ Will Rogers does some very effect- 
ive acting. He is aided in several scenes by the charming 
Marian Nixon, as shown in this still from the picture. 
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es HE CONQUERORS”—(RKO)—The tide of 
American Empire flows again. Though not 
in any way similar, “The Conquerors” 
is bound to be compared with “Cimarron” 
and of the two stories, this Dix-Ann Harding super- 
Special is the better adapted to the screen. 

It is American history told through the develop- 
ment of a tiny mid-western bank, a bank that was 
born in the sorrow and smoke that followed the 
flaming guns of the famous Slade brothers, most 
callous of all western bad men. 

Through the pioneering years that brought rail- 
roads, vast wheat-fields, cattle barons, and boundless 
national wealth, Dix and Ann Harding, lovelier in 
the picture than ever before, represent the average 
American man and woman. Their happiness is their 
country. Their sorrows strike a sympathetic note 
in the hearts of all who see them. 

The story comes far closer to you than “‘Cimarron” 
did. Where that mighty Edna Ferber story awed 
and amazed you, this one tugs at something deep 
inside and makes you sorry and proud in a strange 
and troublesome mixture. Guy Kibbee and Edna 
May Oliver make you laugh and cry at will and 
the powerful dramatic ability of the two stars takes 
you out of the fuss and worry of today’s depression 
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SHOULD SEE and WHY 


back to the time when history was being made... 
and Americans were forthright and proud and 
confident. 

There are thrills in “The Conquerors” that you 
will not see or hear again. You will hear President 
Wilson’s voice re-recorded as he makes his famous 
speech at the end of the World War. You will see 
and hear the now-forgotten Wall Street panic of the 
early eighteen-seventies. You will see and hear lots 
of things to be proud about that I, in common with 
most of us, had almost forgotten. 

William Wellman, who directed “Wings,” was en- 


The suave and capable Warren William gives a bang- 

up performance in Warners "The Match King," the pic- 

ture based on the life of Ivar Kreuger. Lili Damita, 

Juliette Compton and Glenda Farrell are included in 
the cast. 
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STERPRISES, INC. 


McLaglen is back again in a better-than-ever picture. 
Not as a Captain Flagg, but as a big-time racketeer 
who gets mixed up in the football business. 


trusted with the direction of “The Conquerors.” 
This is the picture that may open the world’s 
largest theater, in the nearly completed Radio City. 


“TED DUST”’—(M-G-M)—When Jean Harlow star- 
tled Hollywood with her sparkling performance 
in “‘“Red-Headed Woman,” the M-G-M studio started 
a frantic search for further equally emotional ma- 
terial. “Red Dust” was the result and Miss Harlow 
drew the co-starring role with Clark Gable. It looks 
like a winner. 
It is by far the best role that Jean Harlow has 
had and should establish her among the top few 


"The Conquerors" is the title of Richard Dix and Ann 
Harding's latest picture. They are ably supported by 
Edna May Oliver and Julie Haydon. You will be sur- 
prised at the resemblance of Julie to the lovely Ann. 
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The National Digest of the Best Talking Pictures 


Petite Janet Gaynor in a scene from "Tess of the Storm Coun- 

try,"’ her next Fox picture. Janet is ably supported by a cast 

including Evalyn Knapp and Dudley Digges. And, of course, 
Janet's co-star is the handsome Charles Farrell. 


of her kind. It’s just raw, red passion in the jungles 
of Indo-China, rawer and redder in the stage version 
than seemed necessary. Thanks to the direction of 
Victor Fleming the story moves swiftly and with 
conviction. Tully Marshall and Mary Astor, play- 
ing her first role since the birth of her baby, are 
excellent in important parts. Gene Raymond was 
borrowed from Paramount for a role in this picture. 
Put this on your list of shows to be seen. 


‘77X00 BUSY TO WORK”—(Fox)—They have taken 

Will Rogers out of stories of mythical king- 
doms and rather foolish millionaires and have made 
him an American. The homespun Rogers humour 
cloaks this simple story with much dignity and 
charm. In his other pictures he has always been 


Sherlock Holmes lives again in a newer and more 
rapidly moving age. Clive Brook, who plays the title 
role, is supported by such players as Alan Mowbray, 
Ernest Torrence, Claude King and Stanley Fields. 
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The National Digest of the Best Talking Pictures 


“They Call It Sport,” the new title for the picture an- 

nounced as “Sport Page," is the latest vehicle for the 

manly Joel McCrea. William Gargan, Marian Marsh, 

Skeets Gallagher and Walter Catlett are included in the 
cast of this picture. 


Will Rogers, he may be still, but you forget about it 
until the end of the picture and just watch a lovable 
old knight of the road stumble and fuss his way 
along until he has fixed everything up the way it 
should be. 

“Too Busy to Work” is the type of réle that Will 
Rogers needs. He loses none of the charm and wit of 
his other pictures and he acquires a heart interest and 
homely sympathy that, for this onlooker anyway, in- 
creased his entertainment value immeasurably. 
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Charles Laughton, whom you saw with Tallulah Bankhead 
in “Devil and the Deep,’ was loaned by Paramount for 
Payment Deferred,’ which M-G-M is making. He is play- 
ing the same réle in this picture that he played on the 
stage in New York. The girl is Maureen O'Sullivan. 


Marian Nixon, who besides looking very cute does 
some fine acting and helps Mr. Rogers to play some of 
the most effective scenes of his screen career. He has 
a smile or two, a possible tear and several hearty 
laughs for all who see this picture. 

It ought to make a hit with the whole family. 


“FUAWENTY THOUSAND YEARS IN SING SING?— 

(First National)—For those who, like your reviewer, 
failed to see a motion-picture story in the book by War- 
den Lawes of Sing Sing, let me advise you that the 
two stories are quite different. While much of the 
movie detail is obviously based on the highlights of 
Warden Lawes’ book, the main story of the film con- 
cerns a too wise-cracking Broadway racketeer played 
by Spencer Tracy. It is just as well, for while we 


“Twenty-Thousand Years in Sing Sing,’ which First National made from the 
story by Warden Lawes, has as its leading players, the capable Spencer Tracy 
and the recently married Bette Davis. 


Randolph Scott and Nancy Carroll, in a scene from "Hot Saturday," a story 
of small town life. Lilian Bond and Cary Grant, Paramount's promising new 


young player, are also in the cast. 
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The National Digest of the Best Talking Pictures 


Jimmy Dunn and ZaSu Pitts in a scene from Jimmy's 

latest picture, "Walking Down Broadway." Boots 

Mallory, who came to pictures from Ziegfeld's "'Hot- 
Cha,"" and Minna Gombell are in the cast. 


Wally Ford was borrowed from M-G-M for "Central 
Park,'’ which features Joan Blondell, whom Warners are 


building for stardom, Guy Kibbee and Henry B. Walthall. 


have had our prison pictures, this picture offers good 
entertainment independent of its theme. 

Michael- Curtiz directed and Bette Davis (recently 
married) plays opposite Spencer Tracy. Tracy is sin- 
cerely impressive in his later scenes, a sharp and clever 
contrast to the comedy treatment he affects earlier in 
the story. 
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One of the first stills from Joe E. Brown's newest picture, 

"You Said a Mouthful." Joe is aided by Sheila Terry, 

shown here, Ginger Rogers and a bevy of Warner Brothers 
good-looking youngsters. 


The lovely Gwili Andre, Radio 
Pictures Danish beauty, plays 
the feminine lead in "'Se- 
crets of the French Police," 
a drama of international in- 
trigue. Frank Morgan, star 
of the Broadway stage pro- 
duction, "Topaze," plays the 
French detective. Gwili will 
probably be Radio Pictures 
next feminine star. 


. HEY CALL IT SPORT’—(Radio)—This is the show 

heard about under the title “Sport Page,” which, 
in my opinion, fitted the picture much better than the 
present one. 

Joel McCrea, whose physique was half of the enter- 
tainment value of “The Bird of Paradise,” once more 
gets an opportunity to show the best pair of shoulders 
in Hollywood. It is a low-down on the sporting world 
through the eyes of a sports editor played by William 
Gargan, who, incidentally, stacks up as being about 
the best new bet in Hollywood at the moment. 

The story is a good old-fashioned triangle with a 
snappier Marian Marsh than you have met in the past 
breaking up the Dartmouth friendship of McCrea and 
Gargan. While it is working out you get an interesting 
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The National Digest of the Best Talking Picture. 


"The Monkey's Paw,'' an RKO picture, deals with the 
history of a remarkable relic in its native India. Nina 


Quartero, shown in the still above, gives a remarkably fine 
: performance. 


insight on bike-racing, wrestling, boxing and a couple 
of minor sporting sidelines. 

“Skeets” Gallagher and Walter Catlett compiete the 
east. Dudley Murphy directed. 

Good, clean action and those who care anything for 
sports will enjoy its authenticity. It should please the 
whole family. 


“Ty ACKETY RAX”—(Fox)—“Rackety Rax’’ started out 

as the best semi-serious yarn ever written about 
football. Fox gave it to Victor McLaglen, under the 
direction of Alfred Werker, and most of the laughs are 
still there. 

The picture makes no pretense to be anything but 
gaa the wildest of farce-com- 
edy but the football stuff 
under the direction of 
Alonzo Stagg and Howard 
Jones is as good as _any- 
thing that the screen has 
seen. 

McLaglen is swell as 
the big-time racketeer 
who is in “everything 
there’s dough in.” So is 
Greta Nissen as his 
blonde sweetie. It’s a 
crazy story of a racketeer 
who wants to get into 
football and has to buy a 
college to do it. The re- 
sult should be pleasing if 
you like to laugh. 

You won’t waste an 
evening seeing this one. 
(Please turn to page 106) 


Miriam Jordan, the English girl who is 
making a success in American pictures, 
and Warner Baxter, in a scene from 
the Fox Picture, "Six Hours to Live," 
Miriam and Warner give sterling per- 
formances and are ably abetted by 


John Boles. 


Leo Carrillo and Vivienne Osborne 
have réles in this first picture by a new 
producing company, Jefferson Pictures, 
Inc. Included also in the cast are Una 
Merkel and Tom Moore. 
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HAPPY —and 
MARRIED 


By DORIS DENBO 


out those convictions. . 

But modern women are not so apt to discard an 
opportunity for personal fame and fortune—for a mere 
husband! However, that’s just what Edna Best, wife of 
Herbert Marshall, did little more than a year ago. 

She was appearing on the stage in “Melo,” when 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Broadway scouts decided she was 
just the type for the leading role opposite John Gilbert in 
“West of Broadway.” 

As is the way of picture folks, they had her signed and 
delivered to a Hollywood contract before the bewildered 
English girl knew quite what it was all about. 

They never gave her an opportunity to realize through 
their sales talk that she would have to leave her husband 
and come all the way across the continent for a rather 
indefinite time. 

For five years Edna Best and Herbert Marshall have 


ODERN women have the courage of their convic- 
tions, and right or wrong, they are apt to follow 


Edna Best wouldn't stay without Herbert! 
Herbert Marshall wouldn't stay without Edna! 


accomplished the almost impossible in this age of cynicism 
and selfish marital relationship. 

All during this time they have been almost constantly 
together and have remained understanding pals and devoted 
companions—barring, of course, the healthy storms that clear 
the air for every companionship of long standing. 

But Edna came out to California resolved to follow out her 
part of the bargain, regardless. However, devoted letters 
from New York and strange, self-concentrated Hollywood, 
threw her into a panic of loneliness and longing for the 
forceful and comforting presence and companionship of her 
husband. 

In a couple of weeks she told Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ex- 
ecutives it was no go! She told them she was sure they 
could find a much better, more (Please turn to page 105) 
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Each was offered stardom, 
but neither would consider 
it without the other. That’s 


what we call Love! 
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PRESENTS for the Younger 
Boys and Girls 


Here are safe and sane presents for the 
youngest generation. You can make 


them with the aid of our New Method 


Circulars 


Del77—Make the amus- 
ing duck below from 


scraps of calico and ging- Del76—A three-piece 
ham in your piece box. knitted play suit for the 


Del75—Diagram patterns 
are given here for the 


doll’s wardrobe — five Christmas doll may be 
smart garments and a pair made with this circular. 
of slippers. 


Del79—No harm can 
come to baby when she 
plays with this rag doll 
stuffed with soft cotton. 


Del 78—For the boys or Del80 — Turkish toweling 
tomboys make these and a bit of ribbon are 
bags filled with bran or easily transformed into this 

beans. intriguing round-faced doll. 


Del82—Pasteboard and 

cretonne and a little pa- 

tience are all you need 
for this tiny furniture. 


Del8I—A large scrap 
book is used as the frame- 
work of a furnished house 
for the paper doll family. 


Turn to page 85 for direc- 


tions for obtaining pat- 
terns described here. 
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FACING A 


with JOAN BLONDELL 


OAN BLONDELL, that delight- By ANN BOYD on her face, as it does on the face 
ful, effervescent blonde, has of a blonde. 

most original and interesting “The very first essential is health 
ideas on beauty and the care of the skin. Certain- and cleanliness of skin. The face must be kept clean 


ly she has that youthful pep and radiant beauty which 
we should all love to have! 

She believes beauty is more than skin deep; that 
bodily health and wholesome thinking give the right 
foundation for a beautiful face—and yes, a beautiful 
complexion. . 

She believes character is expressed in the face and, 
if a strong, healthy, optimistic character is cultivated, 
it makes the problem of even skin beauty a simple 
matter! 

Here are some of her secrets of youthful charm and 
beauty in her own words: 

“Being the blonde type causes me to be doubly care- 
ful about my complexion,” says Joan. “A brunette 
should have a clear skin and take care of her complex- 
ion, of course, but every tell-tale mark does not show 
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with packs, good old-fashioned soap and water, and with 
cleansing cream. 

“Tf one uses a good complexion soap and warm water 
before starting to apply make-up, I believe there is no 
better way to cleanse the face. However, if creams 
have been used for cleansing for. long, it will take a 
while for the face to become accustomed to soap and 
water. 

“A good oily cleansing cream, the instantly melting 
kind, should be used, too, for a very dry skin in a dry 
climate. 

“Diet is an inestimable aid in preserving and creat- 
ing a good complexion. Plenty of lettuce, raw carrots, 
spinach, fresh fruits, and not too much sugar, sweets or 
starches, will keep the blood fresh and the skin clear. 

“With the constant use of (Please turn to page 83) 
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A ROOM » 


Big 
Be 


IN THE 


mee WU IONAL MANNER > 


The fireplace grouping is cozy and inviting and gives a comfortable atmosphere to the whole room. 


ECAUSE of the tremendous interest shown by 

our readers in the development of our little 

Colonial house we have reproduced it in minia- 

ture and have completely furnished and dec- 
orated each room in the truly Colonial manner and as 
economically as possible. The large living room of the 
house is illustrated here, showing in detail how we 
went about decorating and furnishing it. 

The deep fireplace at one end of the room is faced 
in brick and is topped by a simple narrow shelf. The 
walls are lined with knotty pine boarding. Stretched 
across the ceiling are huge pine beams. The space over 
the wood closet next to the fireplace was utilized to ad- 
vantage with a built-in book case. The iron hinges 
and bolts on the doors are typically Colonial. The 
wall sconces are interesting, simple candle lights backed 


Models by Herman C. Knebel 


Every detail has been carefully thought out in re- 
producing the living room of our little Colonial house. 


It is simple, charming and authentic 


By BETTY LENAHAN 
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by fluted pewter shields. The floor of the room is com- 
pletely covered with rust broadloom carpeting. 

The furniture is copied from actual pieces, each 
piece carefully selected because of its correctness and 
moderate price. 

Grouped around the fireplace are the comfortable 
Lawson sofa, upholstered in a blue-green linen frieze, 
and a maple butterfly end table placed at one end of the 
sofa. In front of the sofa is a quaint cobbler’s bench 
which is used as a coffee table. At the opposite side 
of the fireplace is a low fireside chair of maple and 
figured chintz with a rust background. This chair has 
a tiny footstool to match. Placed conveniently near is 
a small candle lamp table. In the background is a 
charming reproduction of a Dutch Colonial cupboard 
the shelves of which contain (Please turn to page 76) 


At one end of the room is 

a charming writing nook, the 

large bay window providing 
plenty of light. 


A view of the entire room, 

looking down, gives a very 

good idea of the arrange- 
ment of the furniture. 


The Boulevardier Turns Bull-Fighter 


suggesting robins in their red-breasted 
coats, have a bell system to announce 
the type of cars arriving. 


If it is a Ford or Chevrolet, they 
ring once; for the Buick and cars of 
that order, they ring twice; de luxe 


cars, call for three pressures. 
If I ever drive down in my Rolls, I 
shall expect the band to strike up. 


‘T°HE Plaza Ensenada Hotel scorns 

the common sports of American 
places, such as golf and tennis and polo. 
It features those which you cannot en- 
joy above the border. For the past two 


weeks, I’ve been catching up on my 
beach-combing and_ bull-fighting. 

The Plaza de Toros is in back of 
the hotel. There is a bull-fight every 
Sunday. Anyone may enter as a tor- 
ero. An Italian count was in charge 
of the bull pen last Sunday, and I 


recognized my waiter among the bull- 
fighters; also the troubadour who 
sings to a guitar in a gentle voice each 
evening at the bars. 

After the first combat, I decided to 
enter the ring. The first bull was shy 
and blinked dazedly at the crowd and 
the band. When he recognized the 
movie stars in the grandstand, he 
nearly fainted with embarrassment and 
rushed back to the pen. 

The second bull wasn’t interested in 
anybody. He seemed to be anemic and 
suffering with world-weariness. He 
just yawned at the prancing toreros. 
Instead of becoming indignant when a 
red blanket was brandished, he looked 
as though he would like to curl up in it. 
By that time, I was feeling the same 
way and so ambled back to the rear 
for a tanning siesta. 

I know I’m going to like bull-fight- 
ing; it’s so restful. 

Dolores Del Rio yachted into the har- 
bor with a party. Dolores owes a lot 
to Ensenada. Rather, America does. 
It was here that the modest Dolores 
was first persuaded to be photographed 
in a bathing suit. If you saw her 
in “The Bird of Paradise,” you will ap- 
preciate Ensenada’s contribution to art. 


OLLYWOOD is a gilded cage from 

which the birdies fly the minute 
they’ve tweeted off a picture. Dick 
Barthelmess goes bounding to China or 
Russia or Greenland. 

Will Rogers flies off in all directions. 
Dietrich has a contract that gives her 
six months in Europe. Garbo has ar- 
ranged for similar vacations. Warner 
Oland goes to his farm in Massachu- 
setts or to Europe. 

Raymond Hatton and Wally Beery 
lam for the High Sierras. Janet Gay- 
nor has a house in Honolulu. Doug 
Fairbanks can’t stay home long enough 
to make a picture any more; he takes 
a camera along and shoots en route. 
He’s even got quiet Harold Lloyd to 
vagabonding with him. 

Yet Hollywood is the cynosure of the 
world, the paradise of earthly Maho- 
mets. Perhaps that’s the trouble. Food’s 
too rich. You get fed up on it. 


| DAB UIS le, the hermit, used to be the 
hermit in Hollywood; now he has so 
many rivals he is bitter. Garbo, the 
hermit, has put him quite out of the 
picture. It’s fashionable to recluse. 
When Ronald Colman finishes work 
he evaporates. Ramon Novarro disap- 
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(Continued from page 35) 


William A. Fraker 


Mayo Methot plays an important part 

in "The Night Club Lady."" The black 

and white satin evening gown is an 

original creation by Irene Jones. She 

will next be seen in Columbia's ''Virtue"’ 
and "Vanity Street." 


pears in San Francisco. Even Joel Mc- 
Crea—current queens’ favorite—grows 
a beard, cooks his own coffee and sleeps 
in a tent up the beach alone. 

I’m not one to speak sarcastically of 
this Getting Away From It All. For 
years I’ve been circling around Holly- 
wood like a crow, swooping down, then 
taking off to beach or crag. 

Pola Negri said, “Hollywood is bluff, 
bluff, all bluff.” It seems even actors 
get tired sometimes of pretending. So 
you can judge how tired the rest of us 
must get pretending to be interested in 
the pretending. 


HE most satisfying way to account 
for this Hollywood truaney would 
be to ascribe it to that divine restless- 
ness of genius. Each, interviewed per- 
sonally, would probably agree to that. 


At the same time each would speak of 
the pretense, the lack of sincerity, the 
hypocritical back-slapping—on the part 
ot the others. 

Those who are not actors will tell you 
that all actors are insufferable bores. 
Those who are actors will privately 
agree that this is true—with notable 
exception. I don’t agree with either. 
At any rate I would add an “s” to ex- 
ception. Ramon Novarro is the best 
one-man show I know and never a 
bore. 

Warner Oland, who never acts off- 
screen, is the most charming, regal- 
ing of companions, with never a display 
of egotism. Everyone who travels with 
Doug Fairbanks has a great time and 
hangs with him for years. Harold 
Lloyd is so self-effacing as a host that 
my old army pal, Joe Reddy, the Lloyd 
publicity man, orders Harold around to 
pour drinks ... Harold himself never 
drinking. 


RUE the gang society is a bore. So 

is it most places. And you miss the 
permanent friendship of other towns. 
Everyone in Hollywood is transient. 
There’s a complete revolution every few 
years. But there’s one point never 
touched upon in explaining Hollywood’s 
restlessness. 

The climate. It’s sultry, enervating, 
tedious, a reclaimed desert that would 
be ideal for lizards. Understand, I’m 
not reflecting on the habits of lizards. 
My tendency is to emulate them. But 
these gringoes who have taken posses- 
sion won’t let you. 

You must work. And because politics 
figure in studio success, social duties 
are part of the work. Somerset 
Maugham once asked me how anyone 
could work in this semi-tropical atmos- 
phere. 

I referred him to his work in the 
South Seas. He said he didn’t work 
there—just made notes and did his 
writing when he returned to Paris. 
Anyhow, he said, one did not have con- 
ventional obligations in South Sea Is- 
lands—no dressing no premieres to at- 
tend, nothing much to do but fan the 
body by day and dispose of it as one 
pleases in the scented moonlight. 

Having spoken thus of the Holly- 
wood climate I expect to become a per- 
manent hermit—with best wishes of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


K’RE fed up on Easterners com- 
ing to Hollywood telling us we 
don’t know what the depression is. 
At first we took this as a compliment 
to our acting. You know how we laugh 
clown laugh though the heart is broken. 
But we soon realized we were too 
good. These big barnstormers from the 
East were grabbing all the sympathy. 
“Look,” they screamed, “We’ve lost 
everything and yet we laugh!” Where- 
upon they gave an imitation of laugh- 
ter that on sound film would register as 
the dying screech of a wrung hen. | 
Eastern papers have been filled with 
sob stories about brave New Yorkers 
who, unable to open their houses at 
Palm Beach this Winter, have bravely 
gene to Majorca to loaf. Chicagoans 
are just as drippy. All their papers 
wept for the proud family who lost 
everything and is now courageously 
living abroad on eighteen thousand a 


year. 
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Hed. rough hands 
sed bch; 


...in 4 days 


Painful chapping instantly relieved 


wf 


Sa at a distance. But when they saw her hands 
—what a shock! So red, so rough and cracked 
they made her look like a scrubwoman dressed up! 


How could she be so careless! Just a few min- 
utes would have saved her. A few minutes spent 
in smoothing on a dainty, gossamer-fine, hand 
cream that quickly softens ugly, red roughness to 
smooth, porcelain-white loveliness. Wonderful for 
chapping— instantly draws out smarting, stinging 
soreness. Thousands of housewives, business 
women, sportswomen—active, outdoor-loving 
youngsters, too—keep hands soft and smooth with 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


When you do housework, your hands are in and 
out of water continually—often hot water contain- 
ing harsh, alkali cleaners. This constant wetting, 
especially in winter, dries out the natural beauty 
oils in the skin. Hinds puts back these precious oils— 
quickly restores youthful softness and smoothness. 


Try Hinds—note its chiffon texture 


Smooth on a few drops of this delicate cream. And 
smarting stops, dryness goes— roughness softens. 
For three days continue to use Hinds regularly, espe- 
cially at night. On the third day hands should be 


soft, white, satin-smooth— not a hint of housework. 


Hinds is a joy to use. A chiffon-weight cream— 
not a weak, thinned-out lotion or a thick, gummy 
jelly. Beware of these imitations which may contain 
excessive drying substances that also dry the hands! 
Hinds soothes and heals, leaves an invisible “sec- 
ond skin” that acts as a constant protection. 


FREE a 7-day trial botile 


Send for this generous trial bottle. Make a 
thorough test ofit.Watch handsgrow gloriously 
soft and white. See how quickly chapping 
heals. Continue to use Hinds regularly to 
keep this new beauty. Fill out coupon now. 

P y pon now. 


HINDS ‘ CREAM © 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors, 
Dept. 612, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Please send me a generous FREE trial bottle (enough 
for 18 applications) of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


Name. 


Address 
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That Gal From Alabam! 


friends about her, would delight in 


wading in this spring. 


“RALLULAH BANKHEAD, destined 
to be more widely famous than any 
of her forebears, is the offspring of an 


illustrious line. The Bankhead name 
has long been identified with political 
power in Alabama, where her grand- 
father, the late Senator John Hollis 
Bankhead, served for many years as 


United States Senator. He is national- 
ly known as “the father of good roads 
in the United States,’ being the father 
of Federal legislature that gave gov- 
ernment aid to the states in highway 
construction. Her father is, and has 
been for a number of years, the repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Tenth 
District of Alabama, the Hon. W. B. 
Bankhead, of Jasper, Alabama; while 
his brother, the Hon. John Hollis Bank- 
head, is now serving his first term as 
United States Senator from Alabama, 
following in the footsteps of his fa- 
mous father. 

On her mother’s side of the family, 
she is descended from the Garths of 
Virginia, her forefathers having es- 
tablished the famous ancestral estate 
“Birdwood,” one of the most beautiful 
in the Old Dominion. It was on ac- 
count of this connection, it is said, that 
Lady Astor regarded Tallulah, while 
in England, as a fellow-Virginian, and 
took her to her heart when she first 
went to London as an actress. 

Tallulah Bankhead was born Jan- 
uary 31, 1902, at Huntsville, Alabama, 
the daughter of W. B. Bankhead, then 
a young lawyer, and Adelaide Eugene 
Sledge Bankhead. Her mother, inci- 
dentally, was considered one of the 
most beautiful girls in the entire Ten- 
nessee Valley, a section noted for its 
beautiful women. It is from her that 
Tallulah inherits much of her beauty, 
although there is something in her ap- 
pearance that resembles her father, 
who was and is a handsome man. 

When she was but three weeks old, 
her mother died, and the infant was 
taken in charge by her grandfather, 
the old Senator, and his wife, for whom 
she had been named. Throughout his 
lifetime, there existed a close bond of 
affection between the venerable states- 
man of gruff exterior and kindly heart 
and the little motherless granddaughter 
who came to his arms when three 
weeks old. All during her childhood, 
when any of the other grandchildren 
in the big family connection, got into 
any sort of childish escapade which 
necessitated a “conference” with 
“Granddaddy,” they always tried to 
get Tallulah to intercede for them— 
and if she did, she usually managed to 
get their sentence abated. Later, when 
she got her first chance to enter the 
theatrical profession as a girl of fif- 
teen, and the whole family of aunts and 
uncles were aghast at the thought of 
a Bankhead going on the stage, it was 
“Grandfather,” who as “head of the 
clan” and final arbiter in all family 
councils, stood out and won out for 
Tallulah, and she was permitted to take 
the first screen test. 


6 sei ees according to her fath- 
er, “was always a mimic, preco- 
cious and sprightly,” and from earliest 
childhood displayed a theatrical ten- 
dency, delighting in doing recitations 


(Continued from page 29) 


and taking parts in little plays at 
school. Her first public appearance, so 
far as is known, was at a “stunt 
party” given at the home of her aunt 
and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. 
Owen, in Montgomery, Alabama, when 
but a small child. She was awarded 
the first prize by the judges for an 
original and impromptu “take-off” of 
her school teacher. Incidentally, Or- 


ville and Wilbur Wright, of airplane 


Shirley Chambers fights “off excess 
weight between rehearsals. 


fame, were guests at this party, being 
in Montgomery demonstrating one of 
their early planes at the time. 

Her childhood was pretty much the 
same as that of other children. She at- 
tended primary and elementary school 
in Montgomery and Jasper, Alabama, 
dividing her time with her gyrand- 
mother at Jasper and her aunt, Mrs. 
Owen, in Montgomery. Then came 
high school in Washington, and later 
the “finishing” process at Fairmount 
Seminary, also in Washington. 

While Tallulah had always loved 
things theatrical, her first chance came, 
as did that of so many other screen 
stars, through a moving picture mag- 
azine’s contest, although hers, perhaps, 
came about more through the merest 
chance than did those of others. 

Along in 1918, a movie magazine put 
on an “Opportunity Campaign” to pick 
twelve young men and women from 
photos for a screen tryout in New 
York. Tallulah’s stepmother, just in 
a spirit of fun, sent in a picture of the 
child, then fifteen years old. It arrived 
at the magazine’s offices in just about 
the last batch of mail, the photo was 
thrown in with a big batch of others, the 
letter to one side. When the thousands 
of photographs had been culled, this 
was among the ones selected. Then, to 
the dismay of the publishers, it was 
discovered that there was nothing on 


the picture to identify the young lady, 
and the letter could not be found! 

It was finally decided that it would 
not be fair to discard this photo, which 
was strongly favored by the contest 
judges, and select another, so, in the 
next issue of the magazine, the pictures 
cf the winners were run, together with 
a story telling about the “unknown 
girl.” It asked that if she saw the 
issue of the magazine, or that if any- 
one who knew her saw it, that she come 
forward and make herself known im- 
mediately. 

Shortly afterward, Tallulah, stop- 
ping at a Washington newsstand and 
casually glancing through the movie 
magazine, suddenly stopped dazed and 
unbelieving, as her own image stared 
at her from one of the pages, under the 
caption, “Who Is She?” She ran all 
the way from the newsstand to her 
grandmother’s apartment, quite a bit 
distant, and excitedly broke the news 
to her equally amazed family. Mean- 
time, three other girls, attracted by 
the opportunity offered, claimed to be 
the original of the picture, and it finally 
required an affidavit from the photo- 
grapher who made it to settle the 
matter. 

Then it was that the family coun- 
cil mentioned above, took place, in 
which Tallulah’s grandfather overrode 
the objections of the other members of 
the family, and she was permitted to 
take the test. 


(ANSI issue of a popular mag- 
azine contained a splendid picture 
of Tallulah Bankhead, but with this 
glaring error in the caption: “Never 
before on the screen, her first picture 
was . . ete.”’—for Tallulah Bank- 
head’s first professional appearances 
were made, not on the legitimate stage, 
but in the old silent movies! She made 


several pictures for Samuel Goldwyn, 


playing opposite the lovable and pop- 
ular Tom Moore, away back in 1918-19. 
It was an interesting coincidence, too, 
that the same issue of this magazine, 
in the same group of pictures, also had 
one of Miss Rachel Crothers, who 
gave Tallulah her first stage chance. 

While she made good in those early 
movies, she always dreamed of the 
time when she might have a chance at 
the legitimate stage. Finally that 
chance came—a slim one, it is true, 
for a teen-age girl with no stage train- 
ing or experience—but she took it, 
and won! Constance Binney took a va- 
cation and left vacant the leading role 
in “39 East” which she had created. 
Although some forty young actresses 
applied for the part, Rachel Crothers, 
the author, was attracted to the young 
Alabaman, seeming to sense an un- 
usual talent in her, and she was se- 
lected for the role. 


HE, of course, joined the Actors 

Equity, and when a strike was 
called for the ‘cast of “39 East,” she 
walked out with the rest. She took a 
job with a stock company playing in 
Somerville, Mass., and after only two 
weeks the manager of the company of- 
fered her the leading role. However, 
she refused to put the other actress out 
of a job, and shortly afterward re- 
turned to New York to take the lead in 
a new play then in rehearsal. Al 

(Please turn to page 72) 
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SAYS SYLVIA 


Hollywood’s famous slenderizing authority 


Why LIFE SAVERS help you 
grow thin . . . and stay thin! 
e 


Not long ago I got fighting mad. A woman 
came to me to take off some of the “‘lard”’ 
she was toting around. I get $100 a half 
hour for that. And I’ve got so many pic- 
ture, stage and social celebrities to take 
care of, I’m pretty pressed for time. 


She started to take up a lot of it arguing 
with me...imagine that! ... when I told 
her she had to eat enough sugar to reduce. 
Another victim of that old nonsense that 
you have to starve yourself on sugar when 
you are reducing. Did I burn up! 

I told you I get $100 a half hour. Well, 
I’m going to tell you what I do to earn it. 
Give you the main points in my advice: 
FIRST: Exercise sanely, preferably a two 
or three mile walk a day in the open air. 


FRANCES DEE... Beautiful Paramount 
star, featured in “A Chance at Heaven’’ 


SECOND: Cut out heavy, fat foods, 
gravies, rich sauces and liquor, absolutely! 


THIRD: (And this is vital!) Eat enough 
sugar! No, that’s not a misprint. I mean 
it exactly . . . don’t starve yourself on 
sweets. That’s the old idea. Forget it. 


Don’t starve yourself on sugar. It’s the 
one food element that burns up the body 
fats. The fire of burning sugar in your 
system ‘“‘melts away”’ the excess pounds. 
Fat is like fuel; sugar like flame. 


The right sweet at the right time is as im- 
portant as exercise, or anything else I’ve 
told you to do. Life Savers are a purpose- 
ful candy for my slenderizing program. 
I give them because they provide the 
quickly assimilated sugar energy you 
need, without any fat-forming extra bulk. 


They are hard, so you let them dissolve 
on your tongue. Each Life Saver lasts 8 
to 10 minutes. So I’m not just giving you 
a temporary taste pleasure but a lasting 
gratification of your craving for sugar. 


T like action... 
let’s get started! 


If you mean business...sodo = 
I. If you don’t, don’t mail this 1“ 
coupon. But I want to see evi- 
dence of your good faith. 


If you'll show me that you are really 


in earnest about this weight-reducing ~ 


IF YOU MEAN BUSINESS SEND THIS COUPON; 


’m. fighting this Nonsense 
about Sweets 


question, I’ll make you a grand gift. 


I have put down in a brief booklet the in- 
formation that I usually get hundreds of 
dollars for. This booklet is not for sale. 
If Isold it I’d ask a pretty stiff price for it. 
But if you’ll show me that you are really 
getting busy on this reducing program, by 
sending me two Life Savers wrappers, I’ll 
send you, with my compliments, this little 
book. which really gives the net of my 
most important slenderizing instructions. 


IF YOU DON’T... Don’t! 


Certainly I mean business. Here’s proof. Attached are wrappers 


MADAME SYLVIA 


from two packages of Life Savers. Please mail me your booklet of 


c/o Life Savers, Inc., Dept. TM-12 diet and exercise instructions. (If you live outside the U. S. A. 


Port Chester, N. Y. 
Name 


City. 
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include 10¢ to cover mailing.) This offer expires December 31, 1933. 


Address. 


State. 


All candy products having the distinctive shape of Life Savers are manufactured by Life Savers, Inc. 
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Woods took her over to see Sam Harris 
who offered her the lead in a new 
comedy playing opposite one of the 
leading comedians of the country at 
that time. Later, it was decided that 
an older woman was needed for the 
part, and again she found herself out 
of a job. 

With the old determination and cour- 
age still undaunted, she wrote her 
grandfather not to worry, that she 
had several other offers. The old sen- 
ator, though, was not exactly satisfied 
with the situation, and sent his private 
secretary to New York to do a little 
investigating. He wrote back to his 
employer: 

ene Senator: 

Tallulah is not discouraged. She’ll 
stick till h—ll freezes over, if you will 
pardon my language. I strongly ad- 
vise you to let nature take its course. 

“Jimmy.” 

About this time the aunt who was 


(Continued from page 70) 


living with her as her chaperon wrote 
that Talluah was studying French, as 
she wanted to be “an _ intellectual 
artist,” and that she had given up the 
violin and piano for the present, to 
avoid being a nuisance practicing in the 
hotel. 

With a strong British strain in the 
family, it was natural that Tallulah 
had heard and read much of the old 
ancestral places in Ireland, Wales and 
Scotland, and had always had a warm 
spot in her heart for Britain. So when 
a friend in London wrote her that Sir 
Gerald DuMaurier was putting on his 
new play, “The Dancers,” soon, with a 
role in it that would fit her like a glove, 
she determined to go to England. Al- 
though still in her teens, and not too 
well known in this country, she caught 
the first ship for England, and within 
ten days was under contract for the 
part of “Maxine” in “The Dancers”— 
in which she seored a tremendous suc- 


cess, and was instantly taken to the 
hearts of British theater-goers. 

Her success on the English stage is 
too well known now to need more than 
a brief mention. She starred in fif- 
teen plays in all, including, besides 
“The Dancers,’ “They Knew What 
They Wanted,’ “Her Cardboard Loy- 
er,” “The Garden of Eden,” “Conchita,” 
“The Green Hat,’ “The Lady of the 
Camellias,” and others. In its issue 
of December 31, 1927, The Sphere, 
noted English publication, published a 
consensus of opinion of its readers on the 
ten most remarkable women in Eng- 
land, and Tallulah Bankhead’s name 
stood third on the list, being preceded 
only by Her Majesty, Queen Mary, and 
Lady Astor! In 1928 Vanity Fair pro- 
posed her for the Hall of Fame—and 
when she left London to return to 
America and the “talkies,” she was be- 
ing paid the highest salary in the his- 
tery of the British stage! 


The Fourth Mrs. Gilbert 


efforts and work. The engagement 
merely served to hasten the thing. 


T was a difficult matter to interview 

Virginia that day when I found 
her in the living room of the little 
home which she shared with her mother 
and father and younger brother. She 
didn’t want to talk about herself. She 
was too full of her new engagement 
and plans for her marriage and 
thoughts of Jack. 

“T can’t believe it’s all true,” she 
smiled, looking very young and very 
lovely in a pair of blue flannel slacks 
and a soft white sweater, “It’s all hap- 
pened so suddenly. I had been out 
here in California for ten months this 
time without being given a_ single 
worth-while part in any picture. Then, 
suddenly, all in the same week, I was 
east for the leading feminine role in 
the new Gilbert picture and—I met 
Jack.” 


HREE years ago Virginia Bruce 

came to Hollywood from Fargo, 
North Dakota. Her name was Vir- 
ginia Briggs and she came to Holly- 
wood to try to find a place in the 
movies. Just one of dozens of girls 
who hope and dream and plan for the 
day when they may be moving across 
the screen, famous and wealthy. 

Her mother was with her, the father 
and brother having stayed in Fargo 
while Virginia went adventuring. She 
found what all newcomers discover, a 
line of closed studio doors. It was all 
disappointing and she was _ terribly 
homesick for Fargo. 

Then she met Florenz Ziegfeld, who 
was looking for beauty to take back 
to Broadway to be glorified in his new 
musical comedy, “Smiles.” He saw 
Virginia and offered her a place as a 
show girl in the company. 


S luck would have it, one of the 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer officials hap- 
pened to notice the tall, slim blond 
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girl who moved across the stage so 
gracefully and wore her show girl 
clothes so beautifully. She was called 
for a test and signed a contract, bring- 
ing her back to Hollywood. 

“T really didn’t want to come back,” 
she admitted. “I was crazy about New 
York and Hollywood had certainly not 
been a very friendly place during my 
short stay there. But everyone told 
me it was a chance I shouldn’t miss. 
So I packed my trunks and started for 
California. Just suppose I hadn’t done 
it.” Her deep, long-lashed, blue eyes 
grew wide with the thoughts of the 
awfulness of what she would have 
missed, especially meeting Jack. 

“Then they called me to make a test 
for the part of the girl in the new 
John Gilbert picture. They were test- 
ing lots of girls and, having been dis- 
appointed so many times, I didn’t let 
myself get excited about it. Several 
days after the test was made, the 
casting office called me to come down 
to the Gilbert bungalow for a confer- 
ence with the director and Jack. They 
told me that my test had been the best 
of all which had been made. 

“T’ll never forget that afternoon.” 
You have heard about dreamy eyes. 
Well, you should have seen Virginia’s 
as she talked about meeting Jack. “Mr. 
Bell, the director who had made my 
test, Introduced me to Jack. We had 
a long talk about the part and about 
the picture and then they told me that 
it had been decided that I was to play 
the role. You can imagine how I felt. 
It’s impossible for me to describe it.” 


Wee the business conference was 
over and details such as costumes 
and rehearsals and that sort of thing 
had been arranged, Jack walked with 
the excited girl to the door and invited 
her to play tennis with him. She had 
another engagement. So he asked her 
to come to the tennis courts at his home 
for a game the next day. 

“T don’t remember what I said. I 


was too excited to know what I was 
saying,” Virginia laughed. “I suppose 
I acted like a perfect goof. And that 
evening when a box of long, long- 
stemmed roses arrived, I was still 
goofier.” 


HREE weeks later John and Vir- 

ginia were engaged and the girl had 
been changed overnight from a little, 
obscure unknown to a leading woman 
and the fiancée of one of the most 
popular men on the screen. It is all 
rather breath-taking. 

“We have no definite plans as yet,” 
she answered when I asked her about 
the future. “Everything is sort of 
unsettled, that is, the future. I don’t 
know what I want to do about going 
on with my work. Sometimes I think 
that I want to keep it up, that Jack 
is so ambitious and energetic that we 
will be happier if I’m busy and work- 
ing’ and interested in the same things 
in which he is. At other times I feel 
that I want to give it up, all my am- 
bitions, and settle down to being just 
Mrs. John Gilbert. 

“When we started the picture I was 
terribly self-conscious about working 
with him, I was afraid that I wouldn’t 
do as well as he had hoped. I was 
nervous and excited. But both Jack 
and Mr. Bell have been wonderful, 
helping me and encouraging me. Jack 
thinks that I should go ahead. He be- 
lieves that I may find success in the 
future. He wants me to try, at least, 
so that I’ll never regret having given 
up a possible career for domesticity. 
Perhaps he’s right. I don’t know. 2 

She is really and sincerely bewil- 
dered and so anxious to do the right 
thing to bring happiness for herself 
and for the man she loves. After all, 
she’s only twenty-one and life is a per- 
plexing medley of problems to be solved 
and decisions to be made. She’s try- 
ing her level best to think clearly and 
wisely in the midst of all the excite- 
ment of her first real love affair. 
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DISCOVERED! a new and really remarkable way to economize! 


Cuts Costs of Colds 
More than Half!.. 


VERY individual — every family —is 
interested now in ways to economize. 
Especially in cutting off expenses that 
are needless—that bring neither comfort, 
nor pleasure. Savings that give you more 
time and money for the things you want 
and need—in return for things that rob 
you of both. Here, at last, is a way for you 
to do just that. 


Last winter — in a nation-wide clinic in 
schools, colleges and homes—the new Vicks 
Colds-Control Plan cut the number and du- 
ration of colds in half!—reduced the costs of 
colds more than half! The satisfaction of 
hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic users Vicks Plan provides 


—all over the country—confirms these tests. / Proper medication—at 

the proper time—for every 
type and stage of a cold. In 
Vicks Nose & Throat Drops, you 
’ have the new aid in preventing © 
colds. With Vicks VapoRub, you 
have the accepted modern way of 
treating colds. Together with 


To follow Vicks Plan this winter—as fully 
explained in each Vicks Package—can 
help you save your part of the country’s 
billion-dollar-a-year colds bill—in time 


and money alone! \ certain simple rules of health 
. these preparations form 
BRIEFLY, HOW VICKS PLAN WORKS the new Vicks Plan for 
your better Control 


At that first feeling of stuffiness or nasal of Colds. 
irritation—Nature’s usual signal that a i 
cold is coming on—use Vicks Nose Drops 

at once! They soothe irritation and aid 
Nature’s functions in throwing off the 
infection that threatens. They prevent 
development of many colds. 


the proved dependable treatment. Just 
rubbed on throat and chest at bedtime, its 
double action —continuing throughout the 
night — brings quicker relief. Use of the 
Nose Drops during the day adds to comfort 
If a cold has developed, Vicks VapoRub is —helps shorten the cold. 


When Colds THREATEN If a Cold DEVELOPS 


TRIAL OFFER: Your druggist has Vicks 
VapoRub (now in white Stainless form, 
if you prefer). Also Vicks Nose Drops 
and the new Vicks Cough Drop — 
actually medicated with ingredients of 
VapoRub. If you wish to test these 
new products before buying, and learn 
more about Vicks Plan for better Con- 
trol-of-Colds, send 3 cents in stamps 
to Vick Chemical Co., 352 Milton 
Street, Greensboro, N. C. 


[FOR BETTER CONTROL OF COLDS] 
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Dancing Away the Night 


puzzle of Hollywood’s night life! 

“We can’t just sit here and listen 
to all of this,” says my young friend. 
“What the ear hears the eye would 
see,” 

“Where shall we go?” I asked, count- 
ing my change. 

“Everywhere!” he announces. ‘Let’s 
do the town! We’re going to watch 


Hollywood dance away the night.” 


Qe ee jumps up from the Boule- 
vard, straight down Wilshire, to- 
wards Los Angeles, is the star studded 
Ambassador, with its royal entrance 
to an elevator that deposits cargoes of 
fame into The Cocoanut Grove. 

The place is a sea of famous faces— 
and there’s Lilyan Tashman dancing 
divinely with Eddie Lowe. Conchita 
Montenegro lingers languorously in the 
arms of one of the Fox studio execu- 
tives, dancing as if on clouds. Ah, 
Conchita! And now that lovely vixen, 
Joan Marsh, dances by with Warners’ 
new sensation, Dick Powell, the crooner 
from Pittsburgh; and Fifi Dorsay, sit- 
ting at a nearby table, calls out, ‘Come 


clean, Dick—what is zis—a new ro- 
mance, yes?”’—But Dick only smiles 
and dances away. There’s Billie 


Dove smiling sweetly at David Man- 
ners as they dance the light fantastic. 

No sooner do Phil Harris and his 
boys finish a group of melodies and re- 
tire for a brief recess, than Xavier 
Cugat and his caballeros, make an ap- 
pearance, start right in on a rhum- 
ba, followed by a series of tangoes such 
as one might hear in the cafés of 
Buenos Aires or Rio de Janeiro. 

The Cocoanut Grove has become 
known to the radio world as the cradle 
of crooners. Here Bing Crosby, Harry 
Barris and Donald Novis were heard 
before they became international per- 
sonages, their voices broadcast over a 
network of radio stations, reaching the 
ether waves of three continents. 

Three years ago Bing Crosby was one 
of the three Ambassador Rhythm Boys. 
Tonight he comes as a guest with his 
pretty little wife, Dixie Lee, and his 
friends, Nick Stuart and Sue Carol 
a great radio star, a Paramount satel- 
lite, with his name over the title of 
“The Big Broadcast,’ with a weekly 
income that is staggering. Still cynics 
insist dreams don’t come true. 

Bon mots flit back and forth across 
the tables with the rapidity of ping- 
pong balls—perchance with their va- 
cuity, too, but repartee is sharp, clear 
as the chatter of the bubbleless ice in 
the crystal glasses. Still there is an 
innuendo, an undertone of gossip. 
Someone observes that Lilyan Tash- 
man’s clothes are becoming as extreme 
as Jetta Goudal’s—and that Jack Oakie 
has discarded sweat shirt for a formal 
evening jacket. And so words flit 
through the air, bouncing from table 
to table, as if they were made of rub- 
ber, only to find their way into print 
in the morning gossip columns. 

“Doesn’t anything ever happen 
here?” my young novelist friend 
wants to know. 

“For instance?” I ask. 

“Oh, a murder or a scandal—or at 
least a fight.” 

“There’s plenty of drama and comedy 
here tonight,” I informed him. “If 
you'll only take the trouble to look for 
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it. Of course,” I warn, “it’s all very 
subtle. Nobody pretends to pay much 
attention to what’s going on—but if 
you could hear the whispering—that 
would be another story!” 

“So Hollywood is just a Strange In- 
terlude!” he sighs, exasperated. “Well,” 
he pleads, “can you point out a little 
of the intrigue to a pal who is desper- 
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Bebe Daniels 


ately in need of a plot for a novel of 
the wicked night life of the cinema 
gods and goddesses?” 

“Well, we'll start with the next 
table,” and so saying I let my eyes shift 
in its direction. “There’s a cheating 
husband. Three years ago his wife 
was a big star and he was just an 
extra. She got him advanced to play- 
ing leads opposite her—and as you 
know, he became a big star himself. 
She gave up her career to become do- 
mesticated. Now she’s grown plump 
and too domesticated, and he’s telling 
sweet nothings to a dizzy blonde.” 

“Then why in the name of Zeus 
doesn’t she come over and make a 
scene, catch-him in the act, accuse him 
and throw ice water in the face of the 
dizzy blonde? Oh, doesn’t anything 
physical, active, concrete, ever happen 
here—something one can see with the 
naked eye?” he wails. 

“When you’ve been in Hollywood 
long enough,” I explain, “you’ll learn 
that Hollywood lives in a glass house, 
and so doesn’t throw stones. The eyes 
of the world are on this place. No one 
can afford to exploit their grievances 
openly. Those days are gone forever, 
as the Hays office will tell you.” 

I point out to him a popular free- 
lancing juvenile who always comes to 
the Grove in the company of a hand- 
some dowager at least some twenty 
years his senior, whom he invariably 
introduces as his aunt; but everyone 
knows that she’s keeping him. He 
comes to the Grove to be seen by pro- 
ducers and she foots the bills. He gets 
a job and she gets a taste of renewed 
youth and the satisfaction of sponsor- 
ing his career. But my young novelist 
friend is unimpressed. He says it’s an 


everyday occurrence elsewhere. Can’t 
I show him something really different? 


4 AYBE we’d better go on to The 
Biltmore,” I suggest. “Something 
exciting may be happening there.” 

He gives me a Missouri look—and 
we're off! 

This is where The Mayfair Club holds 
its elegant parties and MHollywood’s 
four hundred learn the art of snubbing. 

However, on nights when the May- 
fair isn’t holding court, almost anyone 
with the proper amount of cash might 
gain admittance; even a magazine 
writer and a novelist searching for an 
orgy. 

The Biltmore Garden room must have 
been created in the spirit of dignity. 
At first you feel as if you were intrud- 
ing on royalty—but after a while you 
get to longing for a coronet of your 
own, and before the evening is over 
you have an idea that you are King. 
People have gone to asylums for less. 

My! But there are a lot of Kings 
and Queens here tonight—Royalty 
straight from Hollywood, with the 
family crests written all over their 
faces. There’s Theda Bara, the ex-she- 
devil of the silent films, and her direc- 
tor-husband, Charles Brabin. Thelma 
Todd, more alluring than ever, is at 
another table with her recently ac- 
quired husband, a young Italian stock 
broker from the East. And there’s 
Mary Brian, just back from a vaude- 
ville tour, dancing to Jimmy Grier’s 
music with young Russell Gleason. 
What! Is this romance on again? 

There’s a dignified rumor about that 
Charlie Chaplin is expected at any mo- 
ment with Hollywood’s new platinum 
blonde, Paulette Goddard, who gets less 
than a hundred dollars a week as one 
of the girls in Eddie Cantor’s “Kid 
From Spain,” and yet rides to work in 
an Hispana-Suiza. 

But the young novelist’s patience is 
gone again. He wants to scram. He 
says he hasn’t even an opening para- 
graph for his Hollywood book that is 
to end all Hollywood books. 


ND so to The Paris Inn! Well, if 
one wants atmosphere, here it is! 
Right in the heart of Los Angeles’ 
lower depths, it is hidden in shadows, 
just on the tail-end of Chinatown; near 
enough Main Street to catch the flick- 
ering lights from the glittering signs 
of a seemingly endless procession of 
pawnbrokers and cheap movie theatres 
that run all night. 

Not so many movie stars come here 
as writers and directors in search of 
types of “atmosphere.” Occasionally 
a party of celebrities, feeling particu- 
larly in need of something atmospheric, 
get together, and come down on a lark. 
The Biltmore for dignity and class— 
but gosh, here a gal can be herself; 
eat with her knife if she likes, blow her 
nose in company and slip off her shoes 
under the table. Here is abandon and 
nonchalance and a bit of Montmartre. 

Private little booths trail all over 
the place, set up off the floor, so that 
one has a good view of the dancers 
in the center. The tables are covered 
with red and white checkered table- 
cloths like in those “talkies” of Apache 
life. Candles burn out of old whiskey 

(Please turn to page 76) 
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PORT AGEN -<4e Convenient Sines - 
buys PROVEN ‘| to'3 Quality/ 


foual to Costly Brands 
in Fineness and Purity 
B Say Famous Chemists 


“I used to think I had to pay 
big prices for quality beauty 
aids. But that was before I 
learned about Faoen!” 


Would you pay $1 to $3 for quality 
Beauty Aids if you could buy them in 
convenient sizes for 10c? Of course 
you wouldn’t—nor any other woman. 


That is why as soon as women learn 
the facts they change to Faoen Beauty 
Aids. And the facts are these—proven 
by this report from a famous Research 
Laboratory: — 


“Every Faoen product tested, is as 
pure and fine as products of like 
nature sold for $1, $2 and $3.” 


Remember, too, every Faoen product 
has received the Good Housekeeping 
Institute seal of approval. 


Now that you know—buy Faoen Beauty 
Aids today. Their quality will protect 
your beauty—their economy will protect 
your purse! 


10c each 
at F. W. Woolworth Co Stores 


No. 19 — A NEW 
FAOEN PERFUME 


A luxurious, exotic odeur that 
will delight and captivate you! 


| PARK & TILFORD FAQ ENZex 

: NEW YORK PARIS a 
| 

| 

| 


— {( FAY=ON?) 
CLEANSING CREAM - COLD CREAM - SKIN TONIC - corer FACE POWDER - ROUGES - PERFUMES 
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Rule One 


for preventing 


Colds 


—a clean system! 


legenre nursing a cold, see a doctor. 


Curing a cold is his business. But the 
doctor himself will tell you that you 
can do much to make yourself less 
susceptible to colds. 

During the colds season it is more 
important than ever to “keep regular.” 
A clean vital in building 
natural resistance to colds. 

But when you use a laxative, be sure 


it is gentle! It is not safe to experiment. 


What Doctors look for in 
a Laxative 


system 1s 


The perfect laxative, according to physi- 
cians, should be as mild as it is effective. 
It should limit its action to the intestines. 
[t should not disturb digestion. It should 
not gripe. It should not be habit-forming. 

Ex-Lax checks on every point! 
That’s why so many leading physicians 
approve the Ex-Lax way. 

Ex-Lax is simply phenolphthalein— 
that favorite scientific laxative agent 
—combined with delicious chocolate, 
in the correct quality, the correct pro- 
portion and the correct dose 

Help prevent colds this way! 
Heed Nature’s laws closely, and you 
won’t catch cold so easily. When 
Nature needs help—take an Ex-Lax 
or two. Its pleasant taste and gentle- 
ness make Ex-Lax perfect for children 
as well as grown-ups. But—be sure you 
get genuine Ex-Lax—leader for 26 years! 
Just “any” laxative won’t do. It takes 
Ex-Lax to get Ex-Lax results. 


Try Ex-Lax tonight! 
You can get Ex-Lax at all drug stores, 1oc, 
25c, soc. Or mail coupon for free sample. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY'! 


Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170, 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a free sample of Ex-Lax. 


B122 
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Dancing Away the Night 


(Continued from page 74) 


bottles, and the waiters who serve you 
also sing you songs; not just popular 
numbers but opera arias, as do the bus- 
boys, who all think they are Carusos. 

The orchestra whoops it up. The 
crowded floor of dancers through half- 
closed eyes look like a circus of contor- 
tionists. Gilda Grey never shook a 
meaner hip. 

There’s Eric Linden sitting in a rear 
booth with Molly O’Day and a party of 
friends. Eric has lived in Paris—and 
this seems to be bringing back mem- 
ories, for his eyes were reminiscing. 

My kill-joy friend wants to be going 
again. He says this isn’t Hollywood. 
It’s just a fake imitation of a “quickie” 
producer’s idea of Paree. And so, it’s 
back to dear old Hollywood and The 
Roosevelt Patio Roof. 

Tom Coakley’s orchestra sits under 
a gay canopy that looks like one of 
those many-colored umbrellas that dec- 
crate the beaches of Southern France. 
Gaily lighted lanterns dangle over 
the tables—and a genteel crowd dances 
while stars shine down upon the scene. 

Tonight Nancy Carroll is here with 
her husband. Marian Marsh is danc- 
ing with her brother, Eddie Morgan; 
and Corinne Griffith and Walter Moros- 
co are also on the dance floor. Ivan 
Lebedeff is trying to teach a mysteri- 
ous blonde a tango step, but the music 
doesn’t seem to be just right for tango- 
ing. Someone please page Cugat. 

A half hour here is long enough to 
prove to my restless accomplice-in- 
pleasure that the pleasure is all theirs. 
So we’re off for Culver City where The 
Frolics Garden and The Cotton Club 
are the Siamese twins of joy. 

The Cotton Club is Clara Bow’s fa- 
vorite place of amusement. She and 
Rex Bell are regular customers. 

The Frolics Garden, next to The Co- 
coanut Grove, is probably the most 
popular rendezvous of the movie stars. 
Enough gilt-edge names come here 
every night to make a half dozen 
“Grand Hotels.”’ Look! There’s Estelle 
Taylor and Lyle Talbot, who looks a 
little like Jack Dempsey; Jimmy Dunn, 
George Raft, Wynne Gibson and Cary 
Grant, Lila Lee and George Hill, Laura 


LaPlante and husband, Bill Seiter. 

“Just a lot of old married couples,” 
my friend complains. “Oh, this is my 
idea of unendurable pain.” 

“Well, there’s still The Bohemian 
Club,” I suggested timidly. “And may- 
be B. B. B.’s Cellar will interest you.” 

So at the strike of midnight we’re in 
The Bohemian Club, where we find a 
well-known female impersonator occu- 
pying the stage, bedecked in fuss and 
feathers that smell of the mothballs. 

However, this fantastic night club 
seems to reek with intrigue. The wait- 
ers seem to give high signs—and the 
customers seem to mumble passwords 
—and mysterious doors open and close. 
One wonders what there is upstairs. 

“Probably the Ladies’ Aid Society 
giving a midnight tea,’ the disheart- 
ened novelist murmurs in disgust. 

We get to B. B. B.’s Cellar just in 
time to watch the beginning of a revue, 
and still my author pal is not satisfied. 
He grumbles that next time he has an 
evening off and is looking for an excit- 
ing night he is going to date up Betty 
Boop or Mickey Mouse. 

As a last resort I suggest the Air 
Port Gardens out in Glendale near the 
air field. Maybe there’ll be a plane 
leaving for some place where some- 
thing real exciting does happen. 

At two o’clock in the morning I 
leave him to his fate at the Air Port 
Gardens. I’m tired, and I’m going 
home. Nothing seems to be happening 
here. This is the place where a lot of 
departure parties are given. But no 
ene seems to be going away tonight. 
Last time I was out here Kent Doug- 
lass, was frantically catching a mid- 
night plane to New York to start re-. 
kearsals on a play, leaving his guests 
behind to drink his health. 

At last I get home and wearily turn 
on the radio for a goodnight lullaby— 
but over the air comes the call... 
CALLING ALL CARS ...CALLING 
ALL CARS ... YOUNG MAN HAS 
JUST STOLEN A CAR FROM IN 
FRONT OF THE AIR PORT GAR- 
DENS AND IS HEADED IN THE 
DIRECTION OF IOWA!! 

And then came the dawn—darn it! 


A Room in the Traditional 
Manner 


(Continued from page 67) 


an interesting assortment of pewter. 

The large bay window on the other 
side of the room makes a charming 
writing nook. Here we have a maple 
Governor Winthrop writing desk with 
its cubby holes and secret drawers. 
For a desk chair we selected a fan- 
back Windsor armchair also in maple. 
In the far corner is a maple ladder- 
back armchair with a rush seat. A 
comfortable club chair upholstered in 
rust linen frieze and a maple butterfly 
table against the wall containing a 
pewter lamp and a blue-green pottery 
flower bowl complete this group. 

The end of the room near the en- 
trance door has been treated in a more 
formal manner. In front of the win- 
dow we placed a long maple library 


table on which is a copper lamp with 
a plain parchment shade and a few 
books held in place by a pair of pottery 
bookends. On either side of this table 
are maple ladder-back side chairs with 
rush seats. : 

The glass curtains are of silk voile, 
a rich cream color, and are simply 
made with tailored hems. The dra- 
peries are glazed chintz with a blue- 
green background with a bright floral 
design in yellow, green and _ rust. 
Carved maple cornice boards are used 
at the top of the windows. 

If you are interested in the develop- 
ment of our little Colonial house, you 
will be glad to know that the other 
rooms will be shown in miniature in 
forthcoming issues of this magazine. 
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Some New kind of fun 
FOR THE PARTY? 


Horoscopes of course! 


Own boo, 


ASTRO Bi 
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Own Boog if 
ASTROLOGY 
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ee OU can have a wonderful lot of fun with 


a . Evangeline Adams’ Twelve Books of As- 
“Van ecline trology. There’s one for each sign of the 
dary 4 Zodiac, so you can read a horoscope for every birth- 
se ee day in the year. Have a set of them handy for your 
E next party and be prepared for much laughter when 

“angeling ff you discuss the characteristics of your guests. 
cris Besides the fun, there’s much of real interest in 


O80 BOOK og 
ASTROLOGY 


these books of astrology. They are written by the 
world’s foremost astrologist, the woman whose ad- 
vice is sought by leaders in business, political and 
social life. When you read the book that contains 
your own horoscope, you may be amazed at her keen 
analysis of your character and life. 

The price is only ten cents for each book, a dollar 
and twenty cents for the set. Order by birthdates if 
you are ordering single copies. Canadian orders, 
fifteen cents per book. 


Own Be OOK 


ir | TOWER ep Incorporated 


55 Fifth Avenue, oe New York 
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we The MAKE-UP BOX 


@ Whenever you want to look 
your very best, try a fresh 


stick of Wrigley’s delicious 


DOUBLE MINT. Chew it on one 


side and then on the other for 


30 counts, swinging the head 


in rhythm. Watch new love- 


liness come to your eyes, your 
lips and to your whole face. 
THE FINEST GUM 


IN THE 
FINEST PACKAGE 


N case you’ve wondered just what 
was the perfect Christmas gift, cease 
immediately. It’s been discovered and 
decided once and for all. Cosmetics, of 
course. Not a jar of cold cream done 
up in tissue paper and holly but a com- 
plete treatment 
(ie set—a joy to the 
a heart of any wo- 
man—a new com- 
pact, for day or 
for evening, her 
favorite perfume, 
lipstick or bath 
set. 


O start off 

with perfume 
take a whiff of 
the new North 
American lily-of- 
the-valley scent 
that’s just come 
out. It’s a light 
yet lasting blend 
which seems to 
catch the true spirit of this continent’s 
spring flower rather than the European 
variety more often used. An elusive 
fragrance to capture in a bottle, it is 
light and delicate in color as well as 
fragrance. It is recommended as a 
daytime perfume for the woman who 
prefers a light to an exotic flavor. You 
may buy it separate or in combination 
with a purse size refillable flacon of 
French crystal, encased in a suede 
jacket. 


The perfume of the 

North American 

lily-of-the-valley in 
a new blend. 


HE same house is offering some 

other gift combinations of interest. 
A buff and gold manicure chest, with 
all the necessary equipment; a quad- 
ruple vanity in 


black enamel Ee 

with chrome (—) 
trim, containing ~,\~* 
loose powder, 7 ~.\4} 


dry rouge,cream 
rouge and eye 
shadow; a home 
beauty treat- 
ment and a 
bath ensemble 
that is recom- 
mended as a gift 
to men as well 


as women. 
A new double compact, 
Baines ue flat and oblong with a 
Ae HORT GOwiie polished gold case. 


pact of highly 

polished gold, 

just released. It’s flat and oblong in 
accordance with the newest style dic- 
tates and may be obtained in two sizes 
—the single with loose or cake pow- 
der and the double with cake rouge 
and powder. Refills for both rouge 
and powder can be bought and the loose 
compact includes a little envelope of 
powder. This company has also a va- 
riety of Christmas ensembles, particu- 
larly a bath group that makes a most 
effective gift. 


| Epseee evening, what could be more ap- 
propriate than a compact of black, 
white and silver in a smart design? 
This new compact is built on the same 
lines as the daytime blue-toned case 


now used by so many women. And 
comes, of course, in the same sizes. In 
addition this house is putting forward 
an automatic lipstick in line with the 
trends. It comes in colors chosen on 
the common-sense basis of their ability 
to blend with complexion tones. The 
stick works from the cap, which slides 
down the side and cannot be lost since 
it is never allowed to separate itself 
from the case. Travel kits, week-end 
kits and many other special combina- 
tions of products are offered for Christ- 


mas giving. 
A NEW experiment in packaging 
for an old perfume house has re- 
sulted in a charming new line of bot- 
tles and boxes containing the same 
perfumes at a lowered price. The new 
flagons in ounce, half-ounce and quar- 
ter-ounce sizes are of crystal with 
simple yet smart lines. They are en- 
cased in individual boxes of gold and 
ivory glauchat paper. These new 
editions of well-known and popular 
fragrances 
should make 
charming 
Christmas 
gifts. 

A company 
which special- 
izes In mani- 
cure materials 
is bringing out 
a new club kit 
which includes 
a complete set 
of manicure 
prepara - 
tions in a 
compact 
leather case 
with a _  pat- 
ented slide 
fastener. It 
may be tucked in suitcase or overnight 
bag. One feature of it is a new finger 
rest, a great aid to women who apply 
their own polish. In addition a new 
make-up set is being offered, packed in 
a chromium metal box. 

If you wish to know the names and 
prices of the articles mentioned here 
send a stamped self-addressed envelope 
to the Beauty Editor, Make-Up Box, 
TowER MAGAZINES, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

The December Make-Up Box circular 
also describes other cosmetics and com- 
binations that would make appropriate 
Christmas gifts. 


A compact for evening 


done in black, white 
and silver and a new 
automatic lipstick. 


An old perfume concern brings 
out its fragrances in charming 
and inexpensive crystal flagons. 
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HitchYour Fashions 
to a Star 


(Continued from page 55) 


than trimming, are the right evening 
attire for the Constance Bennett type. 

“Tf you are the Ann Harding girl, 
the purely womanly type, you must al- 
ways wear simple clothes—clothes de- 
signed to express good taste, conserva- 
tism, sincerity and simplicity. Your 
costumes and your manner must lack 
artificiality. You must cultivate charm, 
a quiet poise and a sense of humor. 

“This girl can wear clothes that 
_ savor of last moment Parisian dictates, 
or those that hint at the days of our 
grandmothers, equally well, provided 
there is nothing self-conscious or sim- 
pering about either. 

“Daintiness and smartness key-note 
the Irene Dunne type. Here is a 
woman who is distinctly the every-day 
girl. To create a clothes personality 
for this woman she must change the 
way her hair is dressed very often, her 
style of dressing—everything but her 
personality. She must never get into a 
rut of looking the same. But through- 
out her changes she must never forget 
that softly feminine contours are her 
only possibility. 

“Katherine Hepburn is the crisp, ag- 
gressive modern young woman who 
knows definitely what she wants, and 
how to get it! This girl should dress 
in clothes of simple line but with some- 
thing ultra and daring about them: She 
may well wear the newest and smart- 
est mode, with the most daring new 
flare of the moment. She has a reck- 
less, self-confident surety. 

“This girl is a bit more daring type 
than the Jill Esmond debutante type, 
who may well wear daring clothes, but 
not the ultra. The Jill Esmond girl 
may follow the latest trends in a modi- 
fied form. She is modern, sure of her- 
self, and a thinker too, but has a cer- 
tain breeding which does not permit 
her to overdo the daring. 

“Tf you have the ethereal beauty of 
Gwili Andre, you may wear almost any- 
thing within reason. This sort of 
gir] . willowy, with a beautiful, 
languid tranquility of countenance, fits 
into any personality. She may dress 
for mystery in clinging black, with 
soft fur trim and odd headdress, and 
the next evening be seen in a plain 
black dress with a sport jacket effect 
and loosely dressed hair, with abso- 
lutely no effort to be mysterious. 

“Sandra Shaw is the intelligentsia 
type. She has distinction and a quiet, 
impressive dignity which must be 
catered to and emphasized in her 
clothes. This type should wear rather 
severe, extremely smart clothes. She 
should wear striking black and white 
tailored suits. She should sacrifice soft- 
hess for smartness to be distinctive. 

“Every girl in the world should study 
first her type, her character and her 
general make-up, until she has surely 
typed herself. Then, she should go 
about accenting that type in her 
clothes. If a girl feels she has abso- 
lutely no ‘type,’ then she should ex- 
periment until she feels sure of her- 
self in certain clothes and in a certain 
character’ and gradually she will de- 
velop a definite personality and can 
dress the part! 

“Lastly—do not ‘smother’ your own 
personality by dressing for a clashing 
‘ype. Compliment your personality.” 


Z wen 


Yesterday 
No fi un 

No sparkle 
So little joy! 


(D2 you drag around all day yesterday 
feeling irritable, half-sick, grumpy 
and unhappy? Do you have a nasty little 
cold—a dull headache? How do your eyes 
look—dull? And your complexion—is it 
as fresh and clear as a young girl’s—or 
blemished and dead-looking? 


Has anybody ever told you what a doc- 
tor told the girl above—that women 
(especially women) must be very, very 
careful to keep znternally clean? And that 
there’s nothing like Sal Hepatica for this 
purpose? 


What zs Sal Hepatica? Sal Hepatica is a 
saline. It is the American equivalent of the 
saline health waters which lovely Euro- 
pean women drink at the great spas like 
Wiesbaden and Aix and Carlsbad! There 


they regain their health and vigor. 


Hepatic q ie 


lE 
\ 
“ 


See (= 
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But Today— 
she’s found 
Gaiety again 


Why does Sal Hepatica make you feel 
splendid — energetic, happy, YOUNG? 
Why does Sal Hepatica bring back sparkle 
to your eyes and freshness to your skin? 
How can Sal Hepatica get at the causes of 
colds, headache, upset stomach, rheu- 
matism? 


Sal Hepatica first flushes the wastes and 
poisons from your digestive tract. But be- 
cause it is a saline—not just a common 
Jaxative—Sal Hepatica clears the poisons 
from your system. It clears away the poi- 
sons even from your blood stream! Take it 
regularly. It’s very healthy for you! 


Today—get a bottle of Sal Hepatica-at 
your nearest drug store. Take the saline 
treatment for one week—and see how 
much better you feel and how much better 
you Jook! Just try it, won't you? 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. M-122,71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet, “The 
Other Half of Beauty,’ which explains the 
many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name. 
Street_ oe) ee ea 
City 


719 


You Can Change 
DARK Colors to 
LIGHT Colors 


—Easy as A-B-€ with 
Tintex Color Remover 


Supposing you have a dark dress 
(or any other dark-colored 
article) and are pining for a 
lighter-colored one . . 


It ay 


Tintex Color Remover will safely 
and speedily take out all trace 
of color (including black) from 
PM Tele 5 6 6°56 6 


. . ° 


Then the article or fabric can be 
redyed or tinted with Tintex Tints 
and Dyes in any new shade to suit 
yourself — either light or dark. 


On sale at drug stores and 
notion counters everywhere 


Jintex 


COLOR REMOVER 
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Eddie Cantor, 
King of Wit 
Lafayette, 
Tana 

Eddie Cantor in 
“Palmy Days,” a 
never -to-be-forgot- 
ten picture, di- 
vorced from our 
minds, for the du- 
ration of his per- 
formance, at least, 
the worries and 
needless fear that 
the depression has 
produced. He gave 
us courage, the courage to laugh—and 
to “laugh out loud” in a most trying 
time. 

Not unlike other plays and sketches 
by this “King of Wit and Humor,” Ed- 
die has proved himself a great drug- 
gist, having filled with perfection the 
prescription of Al Smith—the “Happy 
Warrior” who, in the October issue of 
THE New Movie, advocates “America 
Needs to Laugh.” 

R. Bill Williamson, 
P. O. Box 574, 


Take a Bow, Aline! 


Baltimore, Maryland 

I shall be eternally grateful to mov- 
ing pictures for having made me 
acquainted with Aline MacMahon, to 
my mind the most colorful and tal- 
ented actress among the newcomers to 
the screen. In that splendid picture, 


Louis- 


Freulich 


“Five Star Final,’ she was the most 
convincing person in the cast, and I 
left the theater with the feeling that 
I had met and grown to know the wo- 
man, instead of merely having seen 
the reflected shadow of herself. In her 
later pictures, I have liked her even 
better, and have come to appreciate 
her keen sense of humor, which allows 
her to deliver comedy lines more effec- 
tively than any other screen actor, man 
or woman. 

I am sure that she could act heavy 
dramatic roles as well as she does light 
comedy, for she is possessed of great 
emotional powers. She is delightfully 
human and has a world of understand- 
ing. I for one am sincerely glad that 
a person of Miss MacMahon’s abilities 
has come to the screen at last. 

Robert J. Bernard, 
4210 Woodlea Avenue. 


The Only Fault 


New York City 

The art of the motion picture is per- 
fectly exemplified in the Chevalier- 
MacDonald musical 
Me Tonight.” 

It is a model for perfect pictures, 
and one that might well be studied by 
lesser directors than the deft Rouben 
Mamoulian, and by lesser players than 
the gay Maurice and the charming 
Jeanette. 

“Love Me Tonight” has everything 
—a Cinderella story to satisfy our ro- 
mantic arts—a musical score that will 
fascinate the most critical fan—enough 
naughty comedy to tease the mind— 
and even a tear or two to please those 
who must have their heartstrings 
played upon. All these, and more vir- 


fantasy, ‘Love 


tues are so skilfully woven into the 


most delightful of patterns, and laid 
on the most beautiful of backgrounds, 
that it is hard to find fault with the 
film, as a whole or in parts. 

And yet, there is one fault with the 
picture! It doesn’t last long enough! 

Pearl A. Katzman, 
555 West 173rd Street. 


She Likes ’Em Creepy! 


Chicago, Illinois 

I just saw “Doctor X,” and that’s 
the reason for the shakes. It goes all 
the boo-films ever made one better— 
even better than “Dracula,” “White 
Zombie,” and others I’ve seen. 

If Hollywood doesn’t stop scaring us 
all to death, the future film audience 
will be strapped in _ straitjackets 
soon. But who doesn’t appreciate a 
spooky thrill? No matter how it scares 
you, you like it. 

Give us more bogy-man_ pictures, 
producers, and we'll spend ‘all our 
money to go and get a good scare. The 
more I see the more I want! 

Esther Anderson, 
5201 S. Wells Street. 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays 
one dollar for every interesting and 
constructive letter published. Ad- 
dress your communications to A- 


Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, THE NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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TogoinHollywood 


(Continued from page 41) 


diamond, run away with lady—do all 
those, if necessary. But don’t you 
never have nothing to do with Sin. 
There are no money init.’ Mrs. O-Nooki- 
san say that with all her earnest teeth.” 

“She are dead now,” I report, ‘and 
still quite poor. Folla me to Lott, Cou- 
sin Nogi, and I will show you that 
Grandma were a lyre.” 


WHEN he was eloping past Stage 

4, what should come up but a ac- 
toress on a solid gold bisickle with dia- 
mond petals. Everybody look at her 
beautiful eyeballs and Venus expres- 
sion while she got off. 22 Fan Maidens 
rosh up and ask for her fotograf, otto- 
graf or a pair of her old shoes. 

“Who that?” require Cousin Nogi. 

“Hon. Jone Crawlford,’ I say it. 
“She are so siccessful she can afford 
to ware old clothes since she made 
famus hitt out of that screen-play 
called ‘Rain’.” 

“What are that very wet play 
about?” require Cousin Nogi. 

“Sin,” I dictate. 

“Why do she not look kind of sad- 
dish & shamed?” Nogi ask to know. 

“How can she? She have just signed 
a new contract to deliver 2ce as much 
Sin at 2ce as much pay. Her last play 
were called ‘Rain,’ but her new one 
will be entitled ‘Thunder & Lightnin’.’” 

“OQ. G.!” I say with initials, “Just 
observe Who!” 

Yes, it was! Up to Stage 9 rapidly 
enroll 4 enormalous French-speaking 
See Dan ears, the kind that will runn 
10 miles to 1 gal. Florida water. They 
was composed of solid platinum with 
a touch of emeralds & rubys along the 
raddiators. And who got out of them? 
Following list: 

Hon. Lion Barrymore looking 
very Standard Oily. 

Hon. Jno. Barrymore _ with 
Prince of Whales expression. 

Hon. Garta Grebo with her mil- 
lion dollar eyes shut down so that 
nobody could see them for nothing. 

Hon. Sir Wallace Beer in a pink 
necktie & green spatts, to show 
Gen. Publick how a Rough Sailor 
loks when he gets smooth. 


When they come 4th the Boy Scoots 
Badger Brigade Band play tune “I 
Lost My Brain for You” and 455 dele- 
gates from the Young Woman’s Intem- 
perance Union wave red banana hand- 
kerchiefs with happy cry. 4 girlish 
childs in white dress stepp forwards 
and present them with a Easter lily. 


OV are the objeck of that dem- 
yY onstratus?” ask Cousin Nogi. 

“Those are the 4 Horsemen of the 
Eucalyptus,” I wage. “They are those 
who made Grandy Hotel the gossip of 
6 continents.” 

“What is it make Grandy Hotel so 
charming to all?” revamp Cousin Nogi. 

“Sin,” I amputate. 

“You are talking garbage,” dib Cou- 
sin Nogi. “Do not the heathen Sundy 
schools of Japan teach us that Sin 
make people so unhealthy they roll in 
gutters with poison toadstools? Then 
how could it—” 

“We are now in Hollywood,” I exe- 
cute. “I only ask you to see what is.” 

& then up walk a girl who look just 


(Please turn to page 82) 


NOW— 
Tint or Dye 


Enpertiy! 


\ 
Tintex Makes Home- 
Tinting and Dyeing 
Easy for Everyone 


Equals Professional Work on 


ON 
~om 


Apparel and Home Decorations 


VEN the first time you use Tintex 

you will achieve perfect results. 
Quickly and simply—without muss or 
fuss—you will equal professional work, 
at a small fraction of its cost. 


Prove this to yourself! Try Tintex 
today ! See how easily—and beautifully 
—you can restore faded color, or give 
new color, to wearing apparel and 
home decorations: dresses, underthings, 
stockings, scarfs, curtains, drapes, 
table-linen, etc. 


Once you have tried Tintex Tints and 
Dyes you will understand why millions 
of women use them regularly —prefer 
them to all others. 


On sale at drug stores and 


Ti notion counters everywhere 


TINTS AND DYES 
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oveltHens 


WITH _THIS SIMPLE-5-MINUTE 


[econ out for Winter! It can do untold 
damage to your complexion. 

Outdoor cold cracks the skin...makes it 
red and rough. Indoor heat parches the sensi- 
tive tissues...dries out their natural oils. 

What to do about it? There is one effective 
method of keeping the complexion soft, 
smooth and lovely at all times—now being 
used by millions of women. 


Begin tonight. Remove dirt and make-up 
with OutTpoor Girt Liquefying Cleansing 
Cream. It’s far more effective than mere soap 
and water. Follow with a film of nourishing 
Olive Oil Cream... Two minutes—that’s all! 


‘Tomorrow morning spend three minutes this way: 
First, apply Ourpoor Girt Skin Freshener to “pep 
up’’ your face. Then, for your powder base, smooth on 
a bic of OuTDOOR GiRL Vanishing Cream. Now a 
touch of color, using either the Lipstick or Lip-and- 
Cheek Rouge. Finish with OuTDOoR Girt Olive O//Face 
Powder, or with Lighsex, if your skin is naturally oily. 


You'll be amazed to see how /asting this make-up is 
—how smooth and fresh your complexion remains 
from morning until night. 


Large size OUTDOOR Girt packages are popularly 
priced at 25c to $1.00 each, in the better drug and de- 
partment stores. Try-out sizes, too, at 10c each, may 
be found in the leading chains. If you want to sample 
5 of the most famous OuTDooR GIRL preparations, 
mail the coupon below. 


OUTDOR GIRL 


BEAUTY PRODUCTS 


Crystal Laboratories, Dept. T-12, 
130 Willis Avenue, New York City 


T enclose 10c te cover postage and handling. Please 
send me free samples of the 2 OutDooR GIRL Face 
Powders, the Liquefying Cleansing Cream, the Olive 
Oil Cream, and the Lip-and-Cheek Rouge. 


Na L _ 
Address- 
City = - 


CO 
bo 


| car-fair home. 


Togo in Hollywood 


(Continued from page 81) 


like a girl; a young man of holesome & 
unboiled appearance encrouch near her 
and make college smile. 

“Silvy, let us congratulate 
other,” he holla exstackly. 

“Together we have found the Place 
where fame & money sprouts,” she gal- 
lup. 

“Those 2 are Slyvia Sydney & Fredck 
March,” I explain. ‘Together they 
found their Artistick Medium.” 

“What are name of that Play in 
which they found it?” Nogi ask to 
know. 

“Tt were called, ‘Go to Hell Hap- 
pily,’” I splinter. 

“OQ Goshes!” narrate Cousin Nogi. 
“What do Hon. Will H. Haze say when 
he see that shocked title?” 

“He say, ‘Go ahead,’” I point up. 

And just kindly to notice that Pluto 
looking gentleman coming across Lotts 
with J. P. Morgan expression, plus a 
pain of glass in right eye. His one- 
sided specktacles are called a Monickle. 
When you ware a Monickle in Emotion 
Picture Land you are lost to all good. 
You are a champeen Sinner.” 

“What is his name, if anything?” 
require Cousin Nogi. 

“Erie von Strawheim. In privit life 
he are a husband & father. But when 
he step on Stage 19 he are a pretty 
mean curse, by golly. He are a German 
villin. 
weekly.” : 

“Can you beet it?” require Nogi. 

“Somewhat,” I nuj. “Hon. Garta 
Grebo have traded her hair with Hon. 
Jone Blondell. So now she can look 
pretty sinful, by golly, in film-play 
name of ‘How Do You Do, Desire?’ 
Because this Erie von Strawheim are 
so perfeckle awful Bad, he are acting 
next to her and drawing a celery that 
would keep Kansas in beer for 48 yrs.” 


each 


“rT THINK,” say Cousin Nogi, “that 
you are only giving me a buggy- 

ride. This morning a. m. I ask for 
joo at kitchen of 6 Hollywood familys, 
and everything seem so tame & natur- 
al. Hon. Gloria, Dutchess of Swan- 
son, were out with a hoze, watering the 
lawn. Hon. Clark Gable were in back- 
yard chopping some wood for his wife. 
Hon. Janet Gaynor was feeding candy 
to her pet mule. Hon. Gary Cooper 
(Jackie’s younger brother) were tak- 
ing his trained monkey, a championzee 
from Africa, out for morning walk. 
What could be more Sunday _ school 
than that? Answer is, Nothing!” 

“But look that!” holla Nogi. “See 
those persons coming in hay-wagon, 
making picknick laughter, so jolly & 
pure. O such holesome fun & healthy 
wise-smacks they make. Anyhow, 
they do not come here to make Sin.” 

“Those,” I narrate, “are Hon. Jack 
Okay, Hon. W. C. Fields, Hon. Suzin 
Fleming and Hon. Lyda Roberty. The 
personality driving the hosses, and 
looking like Hon. Chickery Sales with 
one eye stuck in wrong, are Hon. Benj. 
Turpin. Do you know the name of the 
play they are here to rehuss.” 

“You tell,” negotiate Cousin Nogi. 

“Name of it are called, ‘Million Dol- 
lar Legs’,” I grapple. 

“How disgust!” gollup Nogi. “Yet 
I have come to Hollywood to ern my 
Therefore I shall also 


write about Sin. I got a plot what will 
make your hair set down. Where can 
I find a actoress? Ah, there go one!” 

Across Lott go a doll-size lady with 
goldy hair and highschool expression. 
Next beside her was a tallish gentle- 
man with hair on his ears and eye- 
brows he bought from Hon. Max 
Smelling. 

“Nogi, I tell you not!” This from 
me. 

But he enrush up to them, and tak- 
ing his head out of his hat he speech 
forthly; 

“Sweethearted Mrs. Madam, you wish 
to have a skenario that will make you 
famus?” 

“O thanks so many,” she decry. Then 
with a chick look at the eyebrow gen- 
tleman, “Dug, would it not be wunner- 
ful to get famus?” 

“Mary deer,” report Hon. Dug, “We 
got measels together few years ago. 
And why now should we get famus?” 
Then with arcrobatt expression at 
Cousin Nogi, “What vehickle or velo- 
cipede do you offer for our Art?” 

“IT got a story called ‘Mattie the 
Mess,’” elope Nogi. 

“What are the nature of that story?” 
require Hon. Dug. 

“Mattie,” conjugate Cousin Nogi, 
“commence life by mixing poison for 
her father, who are a murderer. She 
gct along all okay until one day a Eng- 
lish Duke come along and teach her to 
chaw tobacco. Then she commence to 
smell life. She yern for the Great 
City (Omaha) where she become 
cashier on a night Club and stay awake 
till Lincoln’s Birthday She learn to 
say wicked word like Scram, so people 
avoyd her as they would the plag. 

“One night a oldy man with white 
beard on his whiskers come in and or- 
der a bottle of boiled morphine. Hon. 
Mattie fetch him that drunk with ice, 
and when he are sound asleep she stab 
him with a fountain pen. What then 
happen Oldy gentleman’s whiskers fall 
off his beard—an oh! Hon. Mattie see 
what was! It is her grandma dish- 
guished, so she can make this wickid 
child lead a better life. This should re- 
form that frightfully bad girl. But 
Messie the Matt get rappily worse. 
She got downly and more downly. Next 
scenery find her making love to a State 
Senator in a hired rowboat—” 

“Mary,” bust in Hon. Dug, “maybe 
you had better go home and faint 
quietly. And now, Japanese School- 
boy, what part you expect give me in 
this famus flim-play, Mettie the Mass?” 

“What could you do best, Hon. Sir?” 

“T will show you one of my cele- 
bratted stunts,” corrode Hon. Dug. 
With those speech he plunk Nogi up by 
the seat of his stummack, pour him up 
a tree, walk up after him, pour him 
down again, then finish his act by 
swirling me and Nogi round his head 
in contrary circles, like Indiana clubs. 
Then he leave us hanging on a limb 
like fruit that don’t intend to get ripe. 

“Bring us another brite idea like 
that,” he chowder while walking off, 
“and I shall try to cowoperate again.” 

Me and Nogi are hanging there, try- 
ing to untie our indigestion, 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 

Hashimura Togo. 


Y) 
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Facing It 
(Continued from page 66) 


cosmetics, as is the custom today, I con- 
sider it absolutely essential to use a 
good pack twice a week. 

“My favorite beauty pack will give 
you a good laugh—and a gorgeous 
complexion. It is a bit of plain garden 
variety of cottage cheese—and milk! 

“Smear over the entire face and neck 
—and yes, the hands too, as much cot- 
tage cheese as you can make stay on 
in a paste. Read or rest quietly until it 
is completely dry. 

“Heat some milk to the boiling point. 
Soak a soft cloth in the milk and apply 
it on the face and neck. Gradually 
wash the cheese off with the milk. When 
the milk has been absorbed by the skin, 
pat the face dry. Then apply a turtle 
oil cream or just plain almond oil and 
pat it briskly. 

“Tt is a good idea to give your face 
this treatment just before going to bed 
and let the oil stay on all night. Other- 
wise, remove the oil with a cotton pad 
soaked in a good astringent and pat it 
well into the skin. 

“The patting motion is best for al- 
most any application of cream or as- 
tringent. 

“Tf I were to name the absolute es- 
sentials to milady’s care of the skin, I 
would say: 

“(1) A healthy body, gained by com- 
mon sense foods and a light diet of 
simple proportions. 

“(2) Soap and water, a good cleans- 
ing cream, oily and light enough to 
sink well into the pores, and plenty of 
soft tissues for its removal. 

“(3) A thoroughly reliable tissue or 
turtle oil cream. This is one thing that 
is not sensible to economize on. A good 
tissue cream is essential. 

(4) A good, not too drying, astrin- 
gent which will keep the pores closed 
and the skin fine-textured and makes 
an excellent powder base. 

“(5) A not-too-powerful bleach, used 
occasionally to keep the face white and 
clean-looking. 

“(6) A face pack at least twice a 
week. 

“(7) Always have on hand a bottle 
of sweet almond oil. Pat the almond oil 
into the skin just before applying any 
bleach and after any pack. 

“For normal complexions there is 
little need to do much but keep the face 
clean, with enough oil to counteract the 
effects of rouge, powder or climate. 

“Of course, as one grows older the 
skin needs a bit more attention and 
eare. Packs, muscle oils and rich tis- 
sue oils left on the skin all night are 
very helpful. 

“T have always believed the reason 
for the fresh beauty of youthful com- 
plexions is that their owners do not 
worry about life; that their blood is 
kept racing by the romance and ad- 
venture that always seems just around 
the corner; and that living seems such 
an interesting thing that they cannot 
be bothered about the troubles that 
‘get under the skin’ of older and more 
jaded minds! 

“In short, my beauty formula, boiled 
down to a common sense basis, is take 
care of body health, adopt a normal, 
simple diet and use the simplest of fa- 
cial treatments and cosmetics. 

“Tf you follow this advice your face 
will have more than beauty, and your 
ean xion will almost take care of 
itself!” 
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“AE CHeborink 


and be Merry 


and 


STILL BE SLIM 


Send ten cents for ’’Re- 


ducing the Right Way.” 


(Canadian orders, 


15c.) 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ID you think reducing 

meant going around 
with a hungry pain where a 
good dinner ought to be? 
Wait till you read "'Reduc- 
ing the Right Way" and 
you'll see that there is no 
question of starvation in- 
volved. This practical little 
guide to a better figure 
gives you a wide choice 
of good things to eat. It 
shows you how to get re- 
sults by right eating and 
You'll 


like the menus, enjoy doing 


healthful exercise. 


the exercises and feel like a 
million dollars all the while 
you're losing those unbe- 
coming excess pounds. 


BANISH 


PPING 
fuichen 


Now it's amazingly simple and inexpensive to 
have a soft, youthful skin—almost overnight! 

Try Italian Balm, the original skin softener, pre- 
scribed for Canada’s winter-loving women, more 
than 30 years ago by an internationally famous 
dermatologist. Utterly different from usual ‘’com- 
mercial” lotions. The largest seller in Canada — 
and NOW topping record after record for popu- 
larity in thousands of cities in the States. Guar- 
anteed to banish rough, red, dry or chapped skin 
quicker than anything you ever used before. 

Absolutely safe for any skin; no caustic astrin- 
gents or dangerous bleaches. Contains but 5% 
alcohol; cannot dry the skin. At drug or depart- 
ment stores in 35c, 60c and $1.00 bottles. Campana 
Corporation, Batavia, Illinois. 


Campanas 
ITALIAN 
BALM 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 


Ae W, Sachage 


Sparkling fresh in a green and white, 
cellophane-wrapped package, Italian 
Balm greets you this season in a fash- 
ionable new carton and bottle. 


TUNE IN — Monday Nights, Fu Man- 
chu’ mystery dramas, Columbia net- 
work; Friday nights ‘First Nighter’ 
plays, N. B. C. coast-to-coast. 


Hollywood 


Cook-Coos 


(Continued from page 45) 


whence his next loaf was coming.” 
A lotta actors and writers know 
when their next loaf is coming—at the 


next option date. 


Sign on a movie theater— 
“This is The Night” 
and 
“The Rich are Always With Us.” 


When von Sternberg and Dietrich 
showed up on the lot two hours late, 
somebody among the extras gave him 
the Bronx cheer. 

“Who did that?” asked the moody 
director. 

No answer. 

“The reason I ask,’ explained von 
Sternberg, “is because I admire your 
nerve—whoever it was. Step up and 
I’ll raise your pay.” 

Margaret La Mar stepped up. 


T was all very well for psychologists 

to insist that adoration of screen 
stars was due to emotional starvation 
gnawing at countless millions of people 
enmeshed in drab lives. 

But that doesn’t explain why movie 
fans now shower attention on Gary 
Cooper’s chimpanzee. 

They’ve sent the chimp knitted under- 
wear, half a dozen neckties, crochet 
slippers and necklaces. And the other 
day some goof sent a cake. 


Wrinkle, wrinkle movie star 
Never tell how old you are— 
Bear in mind in Hollywood 

All the younger ones dye good. 


Be that as it may, since returning to 
’Ollywood from New York, Lupe Velez 
has completely refurnished her Bever- 
ly Hills home five times. 


Ethel Barrymore stops work every 
little while and drinks a glass of hot 
caviar soup on the set. 


John Barrymore owns a whaling 
schooner, a hog ranch, a lingerie shop 
and an island in the Dutch West Indies. 


I tear my hair and make strange 
cries, 
All self control I lose 
When movie queens philosophize 
In published interviews. 


N actor, fresh from Broadway (and 
there’s nothing fresher from 
Broadway, unless it is a song writer), 
went to a Beverly Hills riding academy 
for instruction. 

“What kind of saddle do you pre- 
fer?” asked the riding master, “West- 
ern or English?” ; 

“What’s the difference?” inquired the 
actor. 

“Well,’”? explained the riding master, 
“the English saddle has no horn.” 

“Oh, that’s O.K.”, said the actor. 
“JT won’t try to ride in traffic.” 


Wilson Mizner and Joe Frisco are 
quoted oftener than the stock market 
in Hollywood. An actor recently ap- 
proached Mizner— ; 

“My plan,” said the actor, “is to en- 
gage you to write my biography—I 
should like to place it in one of the 
widely read weekly magazines. Could 
you write my biography?” 

“Yes,” replied Mizner, “on a piece 
of confetti.” 


AEE woman has brought suit 
for slander because a man told her 
she had sex appeal. 

In Hollywood a woman would sue 
the man who said she didn’t have it. 


And then there’s the scenario writer 
who thinks daring originality is what 
you show by stealing the idea first. 


And that sophistication is wot you 
get from reading medical books. 


“What we need,” says Bryan Foy, 
‘Is more producers who would rather 
be right than optimistic.” 


icee BLONDELL says her jaw is 
still sore from the time young Fair- 
banks socked her in “Union Depot”... 
but Cagney’s smacks didn’t hurt be- 
cause he pulls his punches . . ; when 
Joan hit Polly Walters in “Blonde 
Crazy,” Polly went out as cold as a 
banker’s palm . . . Neil Hamilton al- 
ways gets in bed first and lets his wife 
turn out the lights ... says he was 
scared by a ghost when a boy. . . 
believes in faith healing . . . has $4000 
invested in magician’s paraphernalia 


. . Just built a hot house . . . raises 
orchids ... Robert Woolsey used to be 
a jockey ... friends call him “Cardi- 
nal” . . . Irene Dunne has a new gown 


covered with brass rings ... Joel Mc- 
Crea has ordered eight suits in eight 
shades of gray ... and a dozen fine 
linen shirts just gray enough not to be 
white . . . Constance Bennett likes to 
wear powder blue wool with blue fox 
furs ... Harry Sweet, director, works 
out comedy gags with his kid’s toys 
... Jack Oakie befriended a deaf and 
dumb newsboy and got him a job in 
“Hell’s Highway” ... three cents post- 
age is cutting down fan mail... Arlene 
Judge is a-solo flier . . . has fifty-six 
hours . ... Gary Cooper is a taxidermist 
and likes to stuff birds . . Adolphe 
Menjou thinks Helen Hayes is the 
greatest living actress . Fredric 
March is addicted to Badminton . . . 
and there’s a cheese factory just a few 
blocks from the Mickey Mouse studio. 


It gives this department considerable 
pleasure to be able to announce that 
there is no truth in the rumor that 
times are so tough in Hollywood that 
Cecil deMille’s forthcoming production 
will contain nothing but shower baths. 


DeMille, in casting his picture, said 
he discovered Hollywood is full of 
Neros. Sure. They fiddle while movie 
critics burn. 


"Answers to 


“DO YOU KNOW 
THESE STARS 2?” 


(Continued from page 30) 


FAY WRAY 
MIRIAM HOPKINS 
MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN 
4. ANITA PAGE 
5. ROBERT ARMSTRONG 
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Tala Speaks for 
Herselt 


(Continued from page 6!) 


than seeing it flash by so swiftly and 
lonesomely from a motor car... .” 

“The Viennese love life, fun, laugh- 
ter, friendship, romance and music. 
They have not much time for working 
hard, ambitions and commercial things. 
Surely I want money, but only so I may 
travel. I want to see the world, every 
inch of it! I want to see and meet 
people of every country and I want 
to be one of them—so I often wonder 
if I want such fame that I must move 
among them as one apart. 

“T believe that is why Garbo is un- 
happy and lonely. I have a feeling she, 
too, loves people and would like to move 
among them as one of them, not as a 
famous actress to be worshipped! 

I believe she, like myself, would like 
to act on the screen for the sheer pleas- 
ure she can bring to others, and the 
love of her work—and then she would 
like to forget she has acted. 

“But she is denied personal contact 
with people by the American love of 
hero-worship. Perhaps I am contribut- 
ing my own impressions and reactions 
to a position like hers—to her—but I 
have often thought Garbo must feel 
just like that. : 

“My every fan letter is a new in- 
spiration and spur to me in my work. 

“The other evening my sister and 
I went with some friends to one 
of the beach—what you call—midways? 
—where they have roller coasters—fun 
of all kinds. Oh, I do love these 
places; there is a spirit of fun and 
joyousness, and excitement everywhere 
which reminds me of my own Vienna. 

“Romance seems just around every 
corner; people seem to forget the seri- 
ousness of things and to be looking for 
the unexpected ... That’s life, isn’t it, 
always looking for the unexpected?... 
That’s youth, too! One can never grow 
old if one is always expecting some- 
thing unusual to happen!” 

... And there you have a word pic- 
ture of Tala Birell, from her own lips, 
vivid and intimately true of the girl. 

This girl is alluring, magnetic— 
mysterious, yes, and a wee bit whim- 
sical and “Peter Panish” in spirit. 

She is absolutely ageless. She com- 
bines the vibrant optimism of youth 
with the calm sophistication of old- 
world knowledge. 

She is distinctly romantie and is 
steeped in love of music and the arts. 

Hollywood has not spoiled her yet— 
but Hollywood is only vaguely con- 
scious of Tala Birell. However, I pre- 
dict it will become very much alive to 
ties if Universal does right by our 

ala. 


To obtain circulars described on 
page 65, write to Miss Frances 
Cowles, in care of this magazine, 
enclosing four cents for any one 
circular, ten cents for three cir- 


culars, or fifteen cents for all 

eight. Be sure to indicate which 

circulars you want by the num- 

bers given in the accompany- 
ing descriptions. 
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RESTORES NEW LIFE 
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HENNA SHAMPOO | 


CONTAINS PURE EGYPTIAN HENNA 


RESTORES NEW LIFE 
ADDS LUSTROUS HENNA SHEEN = 


Nestle GLORIFIES THE HAIR 


] O G Small sizes at all 
5c and 10c stores. 


Gives New Life and Lustre 
to Dull, Drab Hair ..... 


Do you want vital, glorious hair? Use 
either of these new Nestle shampoos 
that best fits your coloring. Each is a 
Nestle formula ... made from purest 
ingredients which not only thoroughly 
cleanses but gives the sparkle of 
youth to hair grown drab or colorless. 


The new Golden Shampoo is specially 
created for blonde hair. It brings back 
that fresh, glorious sheen that means 
youth. It is not a bleach but restores 
that natural blonde loveliness, im- 
parting tone and lustre, actually 


enhancing that golden glory which is the birthright of blonde hair. 
The Henna Shampoo is to be used with all darker shades of hair 


...it is not a dye. It restores and imparts a vibrant color tone, 
brilliant with highlights and shimmering softness. Your nearby 
5 and 10c store has these new Nestle specialties. Try them today. 


Nestle Golden Shampoo and Henna Shampoo are companion products 
to the famous ColoRinse, SuperSet and Nestle Hot Oil Shampoo. 


THE NESTLE-LE MUR COMPANY -> 


NEW YORK 


Originators of the Permanent Wave 
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BOQAN: ‘Honestly, Sue, I’m ashamed to 
have the bridge club tomorrow .. . those dirty 
old window shades look so terrible I have to 
keep them rolled up.’’ 

SUE: “Why not get Clopay Fibre Shades 
like those Laura had in her cottage last 
summer? They're only 10c, and they look 
simply grand.”’ 


———-~> Sis } LL) (at) 
me toy 106 
CLOPAY 


\ Shade C 
A Sib Yes ——, ‘ 


NEXT DAY (In the “Five and Ten’’) 


BOAN: “I just can’t believe these good- 
looking shades are only 10c!’’ 

SALES GIRL: ‘“They’re wonderful, 
aren’t they? We sellso many of them. Just 
look at these smart chintz patterns, too.’’ 
JOAN: “I'll take 6 of the ecru... and 4 of 
that darling rose and green chintz pattern, 
too.’”’ 


ATS 
a WY 
GES NS 


CLUB GIRLS: 


“Goodness, Joan, did 
your stocks go up? New window shades all 
over the house!’’ 


YOAN: ‘Don’t be jealous, girls. 


They 
only cost a dime. And notice the bridge 
table covers . . . they’re Clopay fibre also. 
The cards won’t slide off the table today.’’ 


CHORUS: “Me for the ten cent store 


tomorrow!”’ 


] Dae patented crepe-textured Clo- 
pay fibre fabric will not pinhole, 
crack, fade or ie 

fray. Smart new 
colorsand styles. 
Attach to your 
old rollers in a 
jiffy without 
tacks or tools. €CLOPAY BRIDGE 
At 5c and 10c TABLE COVERS 


stores and 5c ihe Dericce card-playing 

surface. ards can’t stick 
to $1.00 stores or skid on Clopay. Beauti- 
everywhere, 10c ful colors and patterns. 


. Elastic slip-on corners. 
each. In Can Durable—use them 10 
ada, 15c. again and again. Cc 


If you are unable to purchase 
Clopay Bridge Table Covers, 
send 20c for two postpaid. 


CLOPAY CORPORATION 


Division of the Seinsheimer Paper Co. 
1288 York St., Cincinnati 


CLOPAY 3123" 
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Madonna Face 


(Continued from page 21) 


first husband. She has had four and 
still believes in men. Remember, I 
credited her with the fearlessness of 
Amelia Earhart? When I look at her 
son, Fred Thompson, Jr., I’m inclined 
to believe that his father (Frances’ 
third husband) was the real love of 
her life and will remain so because he 
died while they were still “building.” 
Physically, he was a veritable god, men- 
tally much too far ahead of me for com- 
fort; altogether a perfect mate for Ma- 
donna Face. I remember thinking when 
she married him, “What a gal!! She 
draws all the aces in the deck of life!” 


HERE is an interesting angle to 

Fred Thompson’s screen success, if 
you are still able to believe that right 
is might in these days of ginthetic sin- 
ning. When Fred came back from the 
war where he served as chaplain (inci- 
dentally Madonna Face was in “that 
there war” too, and did a lot of good 
work. If there is any glory she hasn’t 
won you'll have to find it, I’m worn 
out from carrying her laurel wreath.) 
Anyway, when we all came back from 
the war (I must squeeze in for one 
bow) several feminine stars saw lead- 
ing man possibilities in Fred, but he 
had what seemed somewhat “chaplain- 
ish” ideas. He wanted to make pic- 
tures for the youngsters, minus sex 
stuff, murders, gun play, etc. 

Madonna Face was right on the job. 
Forty-two “Westerns” she wrote for 
him in which he got his men, women 
and children without the aid of a gun. 
Silver King did everything but talk 
and at one time put his stamp of ap- 
proval on contracts for ten thousand 
dollars a week. 

Between them, Fred and Frances had 
the world literally at their feet. I saw 
them last together in their little twen- 
ty room shack on the top of the finest 
of Beverly Hills. Only eighteen acres, 
landscaped with all the care of the 
Versailles Gardens. A minute swim- 
ming pool, seventy by a hundred, ten- 
nis court, riding ring, friends in shoals, 
Fred, Jr. Ah, much too wonderful to 
last. What a time to exit! Fred 
moved on to some other Paradise, and 
Francis returned to earth. I met her 
at the bottom of the hill! 

Our lives for seventeen years have 
been interwoven like a grapevine and 
we have even sampled the grapes to- 
gether. So far they have never been 
sour! People said Fred’s death would 
kill her but they reckoned without the 
arch architect. In Fred Jr. and her 
other little boy, Dick, she at once found 
a building job that must be carried on. 
As if on the cue, talking pictures ar- 
rived and Frances rose to new heights 
on the crest of sound! ~ 


alee background of Genius is usually 
pretty well smudged with hardships, 
poverty, and struggles for existence, 
but apparently any struggles that Ma- 
donna Face had, she asked for by leav- 
ing a perfectly good home in Northern 
California in search of a career. So 
far she has only had about four differ- 
ent ones, in each of which she definitely 
made good before switching tracks. She 
gave up commercial art for newspaper 
work, newspaper for scenarios, but she 
did not give up scenarios for mother- 
hood. Fred Jr., was conceived amidst 
plots and pencils! Of course she had 


that weak moment that comes once to 
every woman. She was an actress, 
and was caught at it by Mary Pick- 
ford. Frances played the villainess 
in a picture that Mary wrote. They 
must have both felt that they were mis- 
cast, because Frances began writing: 
stories for Mary, and together they 
made one great picture after another 
for several years. 

I saw quite a bit of them both in 
those days, having known and loved 
Mary since she was Baby Gladys Smith. 
It was fortunate that I also loved Fran- 
ces, for compared to them the Siamese 
twins were estranged! When Peter 
Pan Fairbanks leapt on to the scene, 
the combination was broken, which is 
quite comprehensible, for deep as my 
admiration for Frances is I wouldn’t 
take her on my honeymoon! Apropos 
of honeymoons, I don’t know when she 
had time to marry her second husband, 
much less divorce him. I only know 
that he was a non-professional. 

When I said I would change places 
with her I mean today. I wouldn’t 
care to have had that garland of hus- 
bands, but I would like her knowledge 
of the “critters” to use on my first one 
whom I waited forty-two years before 
annexing. That’s a trifle misleading. 
I didn’t really start thinking of mar- 
riage at birth, but I did wait until I 
was forty-two before stepping off and 
then grabbed one so young that I don’t 
have to stand the strain of comparison! 
Forgive my ringing myself in on Ma- 
donna Face’s story. It’s that old grape 
vine complex! 

I really am in and out, like a swing- 
ing door. For instance in nineteen- 
nineteen, one of the more intrepid mo- 
tion picture producers thought that 
five years might have improved my mo- 
tion picture technique and I, having 
been under fire in France for months, 
bravely agreed to face the camera once 
more. I had an idea for a film, but said 
I must have a great scenario writer to 
develop it. They submitted several 
names for my approval. I saw only 
one—naturally you have guessed. Well, 
if I had acted or photographed as well 
as Frances wrote, it would have been 
a great picture. 

When I left the stage and came to 
California to live, four years ago, the 
first person to encourage me in my am- 
bition to write was Madonna Face. 
“You can do anything I can do,” she 
said, and meant it. I didn’t have time 
to remind her of all the things she has 
done and I couldn’t do, as we were 
only spending a week-end, but she is 
still saying it and if she concentrates 
hard enough I’ll probably start telling 
her how to write scenarios. 


AS a matter of fact I’m feeling my 
oats a bit lately. Just two weeks 
ago I elected myself “snooperviser” of 
the new Mary Pickford picture. You 
may have read that Frances has been 
loaned by the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios to Mary for one picture and 
great things are expected at the re- 
union. Frances wrote a story and 
Mary wasn’t quite satisfied with it. 
Mary told me so and Frances told me 
so, but not at the same time. Enter 
the middlewoman! Frances read the 
story to me and it is great, so great 
that it has been bought by Metro-Gold- 
wyn, but I could see Mary’s point. 
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“Why doesn’t Frances write another 
one? She can do it in a few days,” 
I said to Mary. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t expect her to do 
that. No! Jl do ‘Secrets,’” said 
Little Mary. 

Now “Secrets” is a lovely story, but 
not what I want Mary to do for this 
next picture, so I called Frances and 
said, “Why don’t you write another 
story for Mary?” 

“What’s the use! She wants to do 
‘Secrets,’”’ Frances sighed. 


HEN I started on both. “Here you 

are together again, more money 
than you had in the old days, better 
brains, more humor, more understand- 
ing, and more expected of both of you, 
and you fall back on a picture that was 
done years ago!” I said. “Frances 
wants to do another story,’ I told 
Mary. “Mary wants to do another 
story.” I told Frances. I won’t tell 
you what I told both of them they could 
do with “Secrets” as far as I was con- 
cerned, but if you feel something push- 
ing you backward it’s my chest! 

The new story is written. Frances 
is putting the final knobs on it. It’s 
called “Shanty Town” (not an adver- 
tisement). Mary likes it, Frances is 
as pleased as if she had placed her 
first story, Frank Borzage who is to 
direct is ra’rin’ to go, and I’m sitting 
back with a god-mother expression. 

If it’s good, I’ll have a stiff neck 
from bowing. Black out that “if’— 
it’s got to be good, it’s a love child! 
“The Big House,” “The Secret Six,” 
“Rogue Song,” “Anna Christie,” “The 
Champ,” “Min and Bill,” “Emma,” 
“Susan Lenox”’—just a few little 
efforts of Madonna Face that lie along 
the path of success which leads to 
“Shanty Town.” I forgot “Blondie of 
the Follies,” just out. She’s a hard 
gal to keep up with, is Frances, but 
even she has to stop and take a breath 
now and then. When she does, I’ll be 
there. I’d rather hear her breathe 
than a lot of people I know talk! 

There you see I’ve done it again, 
written another article without any in- 
side “low down” or snappy criticism. 
What can I do? Is it my fault if the 
world is full of regular guys and I’m 
lucky enough to know a lot of them? 
Ill say this with a large Meow! If 
she ever stops working long enough to 
look for something to do, I’m going to 
lock up my husband. I’m not sure she 
has given up collecting! She has just 
had a play accepted for Broadway pro- 
duction and it’s called “The Lady Is 
Tired.” But I’m no sap, I write a few 
titles myself! 


E ine features 
coming! 


A new issue of this 
magazine will appear 
at WOOLWORTH’S 
on the 10th of each 
month. 


SMOOTH = PURE = HARMLESS 
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With these three exquisite cosmetic creations and the famous Maybelline Eye- 
lash Darkener, truly alluring eye-beauty is within the easy reach of every girl 
and woman. 

First, apply the pure, fragrant Maybelline Eye Shadow to your eyelids. Blend 
its smooth, creamy substance to just the degree of shadow most becoming to 
your eyes. This will give the appearance of deeper color and greater sparkle to your 
eyes. Maybelline Eye Shadow comes in Blue, Brown, Blue-Gray, Violet and Green. 


Next, form graceful, expressive eyebrows with the clean-marking, easy-to-use 
Maybelline Eyebrow Pencil. You'll love this new pencil. It is pure and harmless 
in every respect and comes in Black and Brown. 


Third, apply the wonderful new Maybelline Eyelash Darkener to your lashes, 
and see how they instantly appear darker, longer, and more luxuriant. This 
mascara is the choice of particular women everywhere because it is absolutely 
harmless, non-smarting, tear-proof, and very easy to use. The fact that May- 
belline is the largest selling mascara in the world speaks for itself, and when 
you apply the famous Maybelline to your lashes, you’ll be delighted with the 
way your eyes speak for themselves! 

Fourth, apply Maybelline Eyelash Grower to your lashes nightly before retiring, 
and allow it to remain on while you sleep. It is composed of pure and beneficial 
ingredients that stimulate and nourish the growth of the lashes. You will find 
it delightfully effective. 

Acquaint yourself with the high quality of these wonderful Maybelline eye beauty 
preparations, and you'll never want to be without any one of them for com- 


plete and fascinating eye make-up. They are obtainable at all leading 10c stores. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


EYE BEAWTY AIDS 
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NEED MORE 
CARE THAN YOUR 


KAGE 23. .:: 


If you want your hands to 
look smooth and youthful you 
must give them more care 
than your face. They are in 
and out of water, constantly | 
exposed to dirt and grime, do- 4 


fb hm 

ing tasks that roughen and | ingo® 
redden them every day. Let i rity 
Barrington Hand Cream keep | HAND 
them smooth and soft and CREAM 
lovely. Apply it as often as a 
you wash your hands and see : 
what a difference it makes. 
Barrington absorbs in a mo- : fr” 1 
ment and no trace: of sticki- Lol, Hae 
ness remains. You'll like its ea 

. = a 
smooth texture and delicate 
fragrance. You'll find it, in- 4 
deed, “The Last Touch for emoeeeza 


Well Groomed Hands.” Look 
for the pink package at the 
better five and ten cent stores, 
department and drug stores. 


(Barrington 
pric jie 


=-—--— 


SEND 
1O¢ 


FORTHIS 
PURSE 
SIZE 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORP. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents, for which please send me 


i regular purse-size tube of Barrington Hand 
reaim, 


Name 


Address. 
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Do You Want to be a Star2 


(Continued from page 31) 


“Sometimes,” says Mr. Pincus, feel- 
ing that perhaps he has been too dis- 
couraging, “we make a test of one per- 
son and ask others to help him in the 
And often the person who came 
to fill in, gets a contract.” 

That happened to Joan Blondell. She 
helped Cagney make a test and got a 
contract herself. 

“We have searched radio lanes and 
interviewed applicants sent by the 
radio artist’s bureau, but few from 
radio are suited to the screen. Radio 
does not require beauty of face and 
figure. The screen does.” 


ONDERING this, we happened to 

think of June Collyer and how she 
first came to the attention of movie 
producers through her picture in a 
rotogravure section. So we piped up 
and asked if Mr. Pincus watched the 
papers for beautiful girls. 

“Oh, yes,” he says, “that’s part of 
the routine work. But you can’t judge 
by papers; most of the pictures were 
greatly retouched before they were 
used. We attend public functions and 
look for talent. Even on the street 
and in restaurants we search.” 

We began to see what a complex 
thing was this problem of finding new 
talent, and thought how sad it was 
that of the thousands who want to be 
movie stars so few answer all the re- 
quirements. Take the matter of 
weight, for instance. Mr. Pincus re- 
quires girls not to weigh more than 
115. Men must be of athletic build 
with corresponding weight. 

Coloring does not matter. The most 
anemic girl may photograph like a mil- 
lion dollars, while her more colorful 
sister takes a bad picture. The cam- 
era is brutal in the matter of fea- 
tures and in many instances a girl 
who looks beautiful to the eye is not 
attractive to the camera lens. Then 
too, most persons have a good and 
bad side to their faces. Which is your 
good side? Test it by covering one 
side of the face and looking full face 
in the mirror. Now—try both profiles. 

“To get on with my requirements 
for women players,” says Mr. Pincus, 
bringing us back to the subject, “I 
require small, well-shaped feet; good 
manners. And—strangely the public 
does not realize this—a good educa- 
tion is a necessity. 

“The camera shows whether a girl 
is well bred or not. And she must 
have a good voice. ; 

“Hyen right now we are making 
a tour of all stock companies trying to 
find young and undeveloped talent. 

We were about to leave but ventured 
one more timid question: what per- 
centage of the persons he interviews 
is selected for the movies? 

“About one out of every two hun- 
dred,” he growled. 


H, well, we decided, Fox isn’t the 
only company. So we dragged our 


| carcass over to the M-G-M screen-test 


department and were shown in to in- 
terview Mr. Al Altman, head of the 
new talent department. 

“T find the most attractive screen 
height for women to be about five feet, 
three, to five feet, five. And she should 
not weigh in excess of 115 pounds. 

“Right now I am looking for ex- 
traordinary beauty.. If she has even 


a little talent and an agreeable voice— 
we are willing to give her a script and 
suggestions as to how to read it. 
“But,” and little though he is his 
voice sounded strong, “if she has a 
disagreeable voice—she’s out.” 
Knowing that we didn’t want to get 
into the movies he was gentle with us 
and offered us a cigarette. His secre- 
tary popped in and out of his office like 
a female bullet, announcing the arrival 
of applicants and famous people who 
wanted to talk with him. But Mr. 
Altman wasn’t to be rattled. He asked 
them all to wait and went on talking. 
“A girl or boy who needs to make 
a success of the movies will hunt high 
and low for suitable material for a 
screen test. They will force their ideas 
to be accepted until they get a test.” 


| BANG M-G-M and its Garbo be- 
hind, we were reminded of Dietrich 
and other Paramount stars and decided 
to pump the executive in charge of the 
Paramount-Publix talent department, 
about chances of joining Dietrich on 
the payroll. 

About eight years ago, during a na- 
tional movie contest for new talent, 
Paramount made over 43,000 tests. 
Twelve cameramen all over the coun- 
try made tests. The results—eight 
boys and eight girls as movie material. 
Imagine the cost of that experiment! 
Then you get an idea of how stringent 
the requirements must be. 

At Paramount the executive in 
charge of new talent is willing to allow 
for bad makeup, lack of proper clothes 
and hair dressing, when he makes a 
movie test, He is willing to watch 
a girl progress on the stage over a 
period of years—and finally give her 
a screen test. He is always searching 
for natural talent that has been prop- 
erly developed on the stage. And his 
mind is like a memory box—with faces 
and names and talent neatly filed away. 

He says that millions think they 
have natural talent. Only about one 
in 10,000 have it. 

Unlike Pineus or Altman, the man 
at Paramount permits his women play- 
ers to weigh a little more according 
to height. They may weigh as much 
as 116 pounds for a height of five feet, 
four, as long as they do not look plump. 
Check yourself against his stringent 
requirements and see how well you fit: 

Wide-set eyes; rather high cheek 
bones. A wide-set face looks oval on 
the screen while the most beautiful 
naturally oval face does not photo- 
graph well. Slavic type faces are best. 
It does not matter if your eyes are 
large or oddly shaped. They must show 
beauty and character and must not be 
too light. The main thing is—to pos- 
sess screen magnetism. Without it— 
the most beautiful and talented are 
nothing to the screen. And the pity of 
it is that screen magnetism cannot be 
discovered until a: screen test is made. 

A trained memory, voice placement 
and ability to interpret characters are 
required. And this is why: An inex- 
perienced player might hold up produc- 
tion by forgetting his lines. A picture 
costs from $1,500 to $2,500 an hour and 
takes from twenty to thirty eight-hour 
days to complete. Imagine the cost of 
forgetting your lines and holding up 
the company for, say, an hour! It 
gives us the shivers. 
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Music of the 


Sound Screen 


(Continued from page 51) 


to Hollywood. That means we will 
hear him again sometime in the near 
future. 


Ree to get back to the records: 
Here is a peach of a tune recorded 
for us by none other than our old 
friend, Bert Lown. This is the first 
record of Bert’s I have heard in quite 
a few months and I sure will take time 
off to welcome the old boy back. 

“T Can’t Believe It’s True” is the 
title, and what a tune it is! This num- 
ber was written by Isham Jones and 
from the way Bert and the boys play 
it you would think it was written just 
for them. Hear this record by all 
means. The other side, also by Bert 
Lown, is “Good-Bye To Love” and you’ll 
like it, we’re sure. (This is a Victor 
record.) 


F°Or all the lovers of Guy Lombardo 
music we have here a new release 
by that famous orchestra, “I’ll Never 
Be The Same,” and it’s a swell tune, 
done up in the good old Lombardo 
style. And take it from me it’s plenty 
sweet. Of course, brother Carmen 
sings the vocal chorus. 

The other side is also by Guy Lom- 

bardo and his Royal Canadians and 
this time we hear “We Just Couldn’t 
Say Good-Bye,” which goes to show you 
can get a record with two first class 
numbers on it. (This is a Brunswick 
record.) 
“T ET’S Have A Party” is next on 
the list by Joe Haynes and his 
Famous Orchestra. No doubt, you are 
familiar with this outfit from their 
radio work, and if you are not, I’ll tell 
you right now you’re missing some- 
thing. This is one of those novelty 
numbers with plenty of trick vocal 
choruses, and lots of real good instru- 
mental work. It makes a peach of a 
cance record. 

The other side is also by Joe Haynes 
and his Boys, a real sweet tune, “Why 
Little Boy Blue Was Blue,” and I 
think you’ll like it. Larry Murphy sings 
the vocal refrain. (This is a Victor 
record.) 


BING CROSBY is still booming away 
in great shape and here is his lat- 
est effort which his admirers should 
approve, “Some Of These Days.” Bing 
is at his best when he is singing one of 
the old favorites like this. I thoroughly 
enjoy this record. The other side is 
also by Bing, and this time it’s a new 
tune, “Love Me Tonight,” a very nice 
contrast. If you like Bing you’ll like 
this record. (This is a Brunswick 
record.) 


Htkes another vocal record for us 
and this time the artist is Jean- 
ette MacDonald, beautiful screen star. 
“Love Me Tonight” is the number from 
the Paramount picture of the same 
name. All of you who have seen Miss 
MacDonald on the screen will want to 
hear this record, and you won’t be dis- 
appointed. “Isn’t It Romantic” is on 
the other side, also sung for us by Miss 
MacDonald, and is from the same pic- 
ture, with Maurice Chevalier. (This is 
a Victor record.) 
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_ ASTROLOGICAL * 
“f AUTHORITY 
in your circle 


Here’s How to Read Horoscopes 
for Your Friends 


OU can have a lot of fun reading horoscopes with your friends. Tell 

them about their characteristics as indicated by the stars. Just know 
the birthdate—the day of the month. In one of Evangeline Adams’ 
twelve books of astrology you will find a detailed horoscope of the man or 
woman born on that day. Evangeline Adams is the world’s foremost 
astrologist. You will be interested in the way she interprets the stars. 
Send for your own horoscope or that of a friend, stating the birthdate. 
Or have the set of twelve books, covering every sign of the Zodiac. The 


price of each book is only ten cents. 


Canadian Orders 15¢ 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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NEW 
Quick-Starting Ink 


Cleans 
Your 


Pen 
As It Writes 


Secret Solvent 
Prevents Clogging! 


“The pen I blamed a 
now works like ee 


a charm” = 


Here is a new discovery in ink-making—called 

Quink. It dries by rapid penetration—dries on 

yaper 31% faster than other inks—yet resists 
/0 A 


evaporation—HENCE DOES NOT DRY IN A PEN! 

More than that, it contains a peculiar solvent 
which dissolves the sediment left in your pen 
by other inks. This ends pen-clogging—makes 
any pen a self-cleaner—it cleans as it writes. 

You don’t have to shake or coax your pen to 
make Quink flow. Your pen starts quickly, 
starts every time. 

Simple, isn’t it? But it cost The Parker Pen 
Company $68,000 to produce the first bottle. 
Parker developed Quink to guard their famous 
Parker Duofold Pens from inks that clog and 
gum. 

While protecting users of Parker Pens, Quink 
benefits users of ALL pens—steel pens or foun- 
tain pens. 

To encourage its use for the sake of Parker 
Pens, we price Quink the same as ordinary inks. 

Any dealer can supply you—two types (1) 
Permanent, (2) Washable—both without sedi- 
ment. Get a bottle today. Then see your pen 
work like a charm. The Parker Pen Company, 
Dept. 31 Janesville, Wis. 241 


On sale every- 
where al same 
prices as old- 
type. pen-clog- 
ging inks 
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The Return of Clara Bow 


(Continued from page 25) 


ing a really good picture.” 

In a crowd of people who are her 
equals in_ personality, Clara Bow’s 
photograph will stand out. 

Miss Bow admits that, even as a 
small girl, she was never without a 
looking-glass. She would stand before 
the mirrors hours at a time and watch 
her varying facial expressions. 

The usual procedure of parents 
seems to have been reversed in the exu- 
berant Clara’s case. She _ received 


complete understanding from her 
father, and little or none from her 
mother. 


The years may mellow and bring: 
more complete understanding to Clara 
for the distracted woman who was her 
mother. After all, her heart, though 
embittered, is as warm as her red-gold 
hair. 

Her consideration for her father has 
long been one of the white lights in the 
self-centered city of Hollywood. He 
has long remained, in her own words, 
“the best friend I ever had.” 

Clara early learned to avoid her 
none too happy home and spent all the 
time possible in cheap theaters. 

Residents of Brooklyn still remem- 
ber a small red-headed child in the 
front rows of different theaters, watch- 
ing intensely the gestures of now long 
forgotten players. Remembering what 
she had seen in the theater, she would 
return to her mirror and practice the 
mannerisms of the players until forced 
to retire. 

Long before the age of puberty, she 
saw herself a great screen actress. 

Her school books were neglected for 
the film magazines. 

Teased by her playmates on account 
of her preoccupation with films, she 
nevertheless continued to live sturdily 
with her dreams. 

Before long a _ film 
launched a beauty contest. 


magazine 
That the 


“shores of Hollywood were strewn with 


girls who had won such contests did 
rot daunt Clara’s father. 

Without telling her of his intention, 
the father sent a cheap photograph of 
Clara to the editors of the magazine. 
Many weeks merged into months while 
the hopeful father waited. 

In the meantime Clara was forced to 
forget her ambitions and nurse her 
eritically ill mother. 

The heart of the ambitious girl 
smouldered in the drab home. 

Hach day the father went to his 
labor as a carpenter’s helper. 

One day a letter came to the house 
addressed to Clara Bow. 

On the envelope was the address of 
the film magazine. “I hope it’s offer- 
ing her a contract,” said the mail man. 

The girl’s father read the letter 
quickly to ascertain if it contained bad 
news, and if so, to keep it from Clara. 

Instead, the letter informed Clara 
that her photograph had survived the 
semi-finals in which thousands were 
competing. 

He told the girl the news. Over- 
joyed, she rushed toward her mother’s 
room. 

“Better wait,” warned her father, 
“there’s still a long ways to go.” 

The girl sobbed for a second. 

“But you'll win,” he said, “don’t 
cry—you must never forget you’re a 
Bow.” 


To this day, Clara often says of her 
father, “He was always a good pal to 
me.” 

Could the two at this moment have 
seen the road of golden fame ahead, 
the cheap little home might have been 
a palace. 

The final test was two weeks off. The 
judges of the contest were Howard 
Chandler Christy, Harrison Fisher, 
and Neysa McMein. 

The girl worried herself nearly ill 
during the intervening days. 

On the day of the final decision, 
Clara dressed herself in a calico frock 
and went nervously forth to meet her 
judges. 

More than a hundred girls were as- 
sembled at the offices of the magazine. 
Ten girls were to be selected from the 
gathering. Then after this torture of 
uncertainty, one girl was to be selected 
from the ten. 

Littie Cinderella Bow stood bravely 
among her better dressed competitors. 

_As each girl faced the judges she 
was handed a letter and instructed to 
act as if it contained bad news. 

Clara waited many hours before her 
turn came. The emotionally sensitive 
girl watched many go through the mo- 
tions of grief. 

With long red hair falling on her 
shoulders, the little tomboy smoothed 
her wrinkled calico frock and_ stood 
before the masters of her destiny. 

She took the letter carelessly, looked 
at it nonchalantly, while the judges and 
all in the room waited. 

There followed an ominous silence. 

The juvenile Bow’s tears came slow- 
ly, as she read the letter. The paper 
rattled in her trembling hands. 

She looked about as if death were 
calling. 

The letter fell to the floor. A spasm 
of wild grief shot through the room. 

Contesting girls and judges looked in 
astonishment at one another. 

A great actress was among them. 

Her competitors fell away from her 
like friends from the destitute. 

She was promised a motion picture 
contract—and given an evening gown. 
Both signified first prize. 

When her father asked her how she 
happened to win, she replied, 

“T thought of Mother.” 

Happiness fluttered for a time on 
the door sills of the Bows. 

There were only two flies in Clara’s 
honey. She had no place to wear the 
gown, and there was no motion picture 
company who desired her services. 

After a long wait she heard from a 
small film company. She was offered 
a small part, according to the terms of 
the magazine’s contract. Her salary 
was five dollars a day. 

She accepted. 

Knowing nothing of make-up, she 
spent a sleepless night in quandary. 

When she arriyed on the director’s 
set, that gentleman threw up his hands 
in despair, and exclaimed, 

“Another beauty contest winner!” 

She pleaded with him. He was cold 
as a rejection slip. 

At last the great man allowed her to 
remain on his set—as atmosphere. 

Proud at last of her chance, she rode 
back and forth to work—make-up and 
all—in the subway. 

Some people snickered in the under- 
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ground cars. For how were they to 
know that in the badly-clad body of 
the sad brown-eyed red-head was the 
soul of a mighty girl? 

Her mother protested at the work 
she was doing. Her father approved. 

Each night she rehearsed long at a 
time before the mirror the many phases 
of acting she had seen. 

The picture finished, the proud 
Clara’s father gave her sixty cents 
to take five of her young friends to 
see it. 

Several reels appeared. Her friends 
asked when she appeared. 

“Just wait,” replied Clara. 

They did. : 

All ended happily in the film. 

There was sadness in the heart of 
the laborer’s daughter. 

She was not in the film. 

That night she ran home and sobbed, 
“Daddy, Daddy, Daddy.” 

To see a young heart breaking is no 
pleasant sight for a man doomed to 
live in Brooklyn. 

Besides, he had other troubles to bear. 

He put his work-gnarled hands in 
her tangled red hair. Kissing her fore- 
head, he said quietly, “I understand.” 

“T know you do, Daddy—and I’ll be 
brave—for your sake.” 

Her father looked about the room. 
“You don’t belong here,” he said. And 
then, slowly, “And I don’t either.” 

Desperate resolves were born that 
night. 

In the early morning Clara heard 
her father in the kitchen preparing his 
breakfast. She dressed quickly and 
joined him. 

After Clara had prepared a noon- 
day lunch for him, they discussed one 
remaining problem. 

. . . Mrs. Bow could not be left in 
the house alone... 

Neither would they ask neighbors to 
take care of their own. 

It was decided that when the fath- 
er’s present employment had finished 
he would remain at home while Clara 
made the rounds of the studios. 

He would soon have enough money 
to support the family two months. 

For six weeks Clara appeared at 
many studios and found no work. 

She had picked up the rudiments of 
stenography at school. Clara obtained 
a position as a typist. 

Her mother’s illness became more 
acute. 

Clara failed at stenography. 

Then something happened. Elmer 
Clifton, a director, was in search of a 
hoyden type of girl. As he could not 
afford that boon of the small producer, 
a “box office name,” he was forced to 
look about for a player of talent who 
could be had at a cheap price. 

While looking at an old magazine he 
came across Clara Bow’s picture. Won- 
dering if she would be able to act, he 
telephoned her for an appointment. 

During her many trips to the studios, 
casting directors had always told her 
that she was “too young.” 

Dreading such a decision from Clif- 
ton, she made an effort to appear 
much older by arranging her long au- 
burn hair in such a way as to add sev- 
eral years to her appearance. 

When Clifton saw her, he gasped 
- . . “You look much older than your 
Oe The part calls for a younger 
girl.” 

“T nearly died right there,” said 
Clara. “It took some quick thinking 
and some quicker changing to convince 
Mr. Clifton that I could look younger. 
At last he agreed that I was perfect 
for the part ‘if I could act’... 

(Please turn to page 92) 


Yet 9 A. M. 
Finds Her 


Fresh and 
Smiling 


“Don’t overindulge—don’t eat too 
much, smoke too much, drink un- 
wisely” is the Law of Good Health. 

If you don’t follow that law—Phillips’ 

Milk of Magnesia; scientists say; is the 

QUICKEST, SIMPLEST and EASIEST 

way to correct its effects. All you do is this: 

“TAKE—2 tablespoons in a glass of water 
before bed.” 

“TAKE—2 tablespoons in a glass of water 
with the juice of a WHOLE 
ORANGE when you get up.” 

Or take six Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
tablets the same way, which give an equiva- 
lent amount of Milk of Magnesia, for each 

Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia tablet equals 

one teaspoonful of the liquid Milk of 

Magnesia. 

What It Does 


This small dosage of Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia acts to alkalize the system. And 
an alkalized system is largely impervious 
to the bad after-effects of excessive smok- 
ing—excessive eating, drinking. 

It sweetens and purifies your stomach. 
Banishes the acid headache, sour stomach, 
deadly depression that mark the price of 
immoderations. 

Results are quick and almost invariable. 
Your head clears, your stomach settles— 
you feel like a new person. 

Every person who smokes should know 
this. And take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
EVERY NIGHT before bed. Every per- 
son who overindulges in food or drink 


PHILLIPS’ 
Milk of Magnesia 


Neutralizes Foods and Tobacco Acids a few minutes after taking. 
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She Never Even Hoped 
To Be Up Before Noon 


After So Much Smoking, 
Drinking Night Before 


should know it. And keep a bottle of 
“Phillips’ ” in his medicine chest. 

Try it—just once. You will be amazed 
at what it does. 

When you buy, be sure to get the REAL 
article—Genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
Always ask for it by the name Phillips — 
for all ‘milk of magnesia” is not alike in 
effect. So take care to see you get Genuine 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia—the kind 
doctors endorse—judged the most powerful 
neutralizer of stomach acids known. 


ALSO IN 


TABLET FORM: - 
Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tablets are now 
on sale at drug stores 
everywhere. Each tiny 
tablet is the equivalent 
of a teaspoonful of 
genuine Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia. . 


MERICAN women have learned that 
A; capable hands can also be 
lovely hands. More and more each 

year, they are relying upon Pacquin’s 
Hand Cream—the cream that penetrates 


the skin and restores the natural oils 
which keep it smooth, soft and supple. 


To meet an insistent demand for other 
beauty aids as effective as Pacquin’s 
Hand Cream, we created this complete 
line of Pacquin’s Beauty Creams— 


PACQUIN’S CLEANSING CREAM 
PACQUIN’S COLD CREAM 
PACQUIN’S VANISHING CREAM 
PACQUIN’S LEMON CREAM 


each especially blended for its own 
specific purpose and each as sure to give 
you the same excellent results that have 
made Pacquin’s Hand Cream famous so 
quickly! Ask for these new creams at 
any toilet goods counter. 


In convenient size 
jars, priced from 
10¢ to $1.00. 


CREAM 


Jane E. Curran, Inc. 101 West 31st Street, New York City 
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The Return of Clara Bow 


(Continued from page 91) 


“He offered me forty dollars a week. 
I became business-like, for once, and 
said, ‘Make it fifty’—and he did. We 
soon came to terms after I agreed to 
pay my own expenses home if I failed 
in the part.” 

The film was made at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, and was called “Down 
to the Sea in Ships.” 

Still a child, Clara worked through 
the strenuous whaling: film, alone, and 
returned home, exhausted. 

Though it was a successful picture 
her name attracted but slight attention. 

On her first night home, Clara awoke 
from a sound sleep. The light from 
the street made a long knife gleam 
above her. With startled eyes, she saw 
her mother’s wild expression and 
disheveled appearance. 

The knife came downward as Clara 
grappled with her insane mother. She 
was overpowered with difficulty. 

Her mother died soon afterward. 

With despair and loneliness, Clara 
walked about the streets of Brooklyn. 

A conference with her father fol- 
lowed. As soon as financial arrange- 
ments could be made, which were not 
easy in their destitute circumstances, 
Clara departed for Hollywood, while 
her father remained in Brooklyn. 

She missed the companionship of her 
father, and her money soon dwindled 
rapidly. 

The girl with the sad brown eyes was 
in a short time making the rounds of 
the Hollywood studios. 

Discouraged after weeks of unsuc- 


cessful effort, Clara wired her father 
for money for her ticket home. 

The courageous father secured 
money and used it for a ticket to join 
his daughter in Hollywood. 

Months dragged along. Father and 
daughter were penniless. 

They had at last a flash of luck in 
meeting B. P. Schulberg, then an in- 
dependent producer. 

Schulberg saw in Clara Bow all that 
others had missed. He put her under 
contract and at the first opportunity 
gave her the lead in ‘“Mantrap.” 

It made her famous. The rest is 
vivid screen history. 

Madame Elinor Glyn saw her work 
and expressed the opinion that she had 
that subtle something which she defined 
as “It.” To prove her faith, she even 
wrote a film play for her. It estab- 
lished Clara Bow. 

Her later work showed conclusively 
that she was an actress of high ability. 

In mediocre films, the personality of 
Clara was always transcendent. 

Her triumphs ended in divorce from 
the screen and marriage to Rex Bell. 

Fabulous offers came from all over. 

At last she was persuaded to enroll 
under the banner of the Fox Film Com- 
pany to appear in “Call Her Savage” 
—which should be one of the important 
pictures of the year. 

She hopes to make six more films, 
and then retire to a million acre ranch, 
where grease paint is no more, and the 
only stars visible, except herself, are 
those that glitter in the far-off sky. 


Hollywood Loves a Party 


(Continued from page 49) 


Laura LaPlante. That night the two 
were often in the same group, and it 
was evident the likeness after all is 
not so startling. 

Marian Marsh who was there, seems 
to have all the men ga-ga. There is a 
sparkle and fascination about Marian 
that registers. 

A delicious buffet dinner was served 
at individual tables downstairs in the 
huge playroom all evening. 

Tala Birell, that nice young Viennese 
star Universal is putting so much faith 
in, is a composed, unruffled young per- 
son. She wandered about quietly, al- 
most always alone, as she moved from 
group to group. 

She was dressed most simply in a 
plain black dress, long and tight fitting, 
with a little snug fitting black hat, 
black satin shoes and a string of pearls 
as her only accessory. 

Anita Page looked lovely, as always, 
in an all white suit with white fox 
around the three-quarter length sleeves 
of the jacket. 

Dick Arlen, Andy Devine and Bill 
Seiter, Laura LaPlante’s popular di- 
rector-husband, put on an Adagio 
dance. Arlen made great runs across 
the dance floor and into the combined 
arms of Andy and Bill. 

This started a perfect epidemic of 
individual acts. Everyone did a bur- 
lesque dance, a rhumba, or some spe- 
cialty. 

If the public could get a real peep 
into a Hollywood party when the guests 


are in a generous mood, they would see 
a show worth many dollars in enter- 
tainment value. Professional folks do 
know how to have a good time being 
just silly! They know how to let down 
and have fun among themselves. 


T looks as if “atmosphere” parties 

are going to be the rage this Winter. 
Fredric March and his charming and 
very lovely wife, Florence Eldridge, 
opened the season with a bang-up “Gay 
Nineties” party! 

Freddy and Florence did everything 
to put their guests into the mood. They 
even had all their living room fur- 
niture taken out and Howard Greer re- 
decorated the room in true “90” fash- 
icn. (They had the funniest little 
chairs and the craziest lamp shades in 
those days.) A lovely old square piano 
added the final perfect touch to this 
interesting room. 

Most of the actual party took place 
in the garden, however. It was ar- 
renged to represent an old-fashioned 
beer garden. Brightly colored lights 
were strung between the trees. 

There was dancing in the patio to 
a typical old German band. No mod- 
ern music was played all evening, even 
for dancing. Old-fashioned waltzes 
were the favorites. 

Florence, the hostess, was lovely in 
a blonde wig, elaborately dressed, and 
a white satin evening gown with great 
puffed short sleeves. Freddy greeted 
his guests as a Floradora boy. 
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David Selznick was a sensation as 
Teddy Roosevelt. In fact someone 
shrieked excitedly, ‘‘Oh, there’s Teddy 
Roosevelt—and isn’t his resemblance to 
Dave Selznick remarkable?” 

Irving Thalberg added to the fun by 
continuous efforts to catch a butterfly 
which was wired to the outside of a 
butterfly net he carried. He came as 
an entomologist ... and after all, what 
could be funnier than an entomologist 
of the gay 90’s! 

Norma Shearer appeared as a flap- 
per of this period. She wore a stiff 
sailor hat with a long feather boa 
around her neck which almost touched 
the floor. Bessie Love represented a 
chorus girl and her husband made a 
hit in a funny old football suit. 

Florence Eldridge’s brother, Crom- 
well MacKechnie, was _ screamingly 
funny as a street cleaner. Harlan 
Thompson as a fireman vied for civic 
honors with Groucho Marx as a cop. 

Mary Pickford’s arrival created a 
sensation. She came gaily up to the 
front door on a “bicycle built for two.” 
Joel McCrea occupied the other half 
of the tandem. 

Mary was dressed in the smartest 
and latest bicycling mode of the 90s. 

She daintily slipped from the high 
seat, swishing stiffly starched skirts, 
straightening an unwieldy straw hat 
on her little blonde head, primly pull- 
ing back short black gloves, and firmly 
grasping a huge pocketbook. 

If you followed a pathway lined by 
colored lights up a little incline, you 
found a fortune teller at the end of the 
trail. Her name was Sandra’ Sander- 
son, and she was truly a wonder. She 
was quite a sensation and a constant 
source of conversation and speculation 
to those who had their fates read. 

... and so one more pleasant evening 
slipped by in a happy haze of friendly 
contacts and merriment. It was a tired 
but happy crowd that filed out of the 
March home that night. 


ARY PICKFORD FAIRBANKS 
and Doug gave one of the smart- 
est small affairs of the month. 

The Pickfair house was decorated 
with pink and white roses. On the 
piano in the living room was a bowl of 
pink roses two feet tall. They were so 
strikingly arranged that sooner or later 
during the evening every one spoke of 
that exquisite bouquet. 

Mary said her party seemed to be a 
“nastel” affair. Almost every gown 
worn by the women was in a pastel 
shade and her newly decorated house, 
being all in white and pastel shades, 
created a beautiful color background 
for fair women and striking gowns. 

Mary, in a light pink crepe gown 
trimmed with ostrich feathers of the 
a shade, looked like a dainty little 
girl. 

Norma Shearer was stunning in a 


white chiffon velvet, tight-fitting and 


long, with a border of sable around the 
bottom about six inches wide. 

Countess Frasso, in a simple pink 
lace gown, remarked to Norma that the 
fashions from Paris predicted much 
fur trim on evening gowns and street 
ensembles this fall. 

“Women are not taking to the broad 
shoulder effect as quickly as they 
might,” smiled Mrs. Johnny Mack 
Brown, pretty as a picture, in a pink 
gown and pear accessories. 

Then dinner was announced and the 
greatest treat of the evening was in 
store for the guests. 

The formal dining room at Pickfair 

(Please turn to page 94) 


Kill a COLD before 
It Takes Root! 


Get at It Quick and Get at It from the Inside! 


REAT a cold quickly and treat it decisively! Don’t fool yourself with 
half-way measures. Half-way measures lead only to half-cured colds. 

A cold calls for a COLD remedy. Don’t depend on preparations good for 
half a dozen things besides colds. Many popular remedies actually make 
a cold worse because they are constipating and also make the system acid. 
Don’t depend, either, on mere surface treatments. A cold is an énternal 
infection and calls for internal treatment. 


The Four Things Necessary! 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine kills a 
cold and kills it quick because it is dis- 
tinctly a cold remedy and does the four 
things necessary to relieve a cold. 

First, it opens the bowels. Second, it 
kills the cold germs in the system and 
reduces the fever. Third, it relieves the 
headache and that grippy feeling. Fourth, 
it tones the entire system and fortifies 
against further attack. 

Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is safe 
to take! It contains no narcotics and pro- 
duces no bad after-effects. Taken promptly, 
it will usually expel a cold overnight. So 
in its use lies safety. Every drug store in 
America sells Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine. Convenient, pocket-size box, 
cellophane-wrapped. Get it today! 


Tl Couldn’t 
Write a Better 
Prescription 

Myself!” 


RSE 


. S 
poe 


GROVES LAXATIVE 


BROMO QUININE 
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CORN S Hollywood Loves a Party 


(Continued on page 93) 


RELIEF in ONE Minute! 


Quickly Removes Corns! 


You get relief from corns, sore toes, bunions 
and callouses the instant you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. These thin, soothing, 
healing, protective pads remove the cause 
—shoe pressure. They prevent blisters and 
immediately end all dis- 
comfort from new or tight 
shoes. Always keep a box 
handy for the perfect 
comfort they insure. 


Don’t cut 
your Corns 


and risk infection; or use 
caustic liquids or plasters 
they often cause acid 
burn. The safe, sure way 
to remove corns and cal- 
louses, is to use Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads with 
the Pink Medicated 
Disks, included at no 
extra cost. Get a box 
today—costs but a trifle. 
Sold everywhere. 
A product of the world’s 
largest institution de- 
voted to the feet, making Dr. 
aN Scholl’s Arch Supports and 
Remedies forall foot troubles. 


\- d—Soothing, healing PAD ends pain 
is = and cause —shoe pressure. 


CALLOUSES 


/ 


’ CORNS 
BETWEEN TOES 


Medicated DISK 


} is >. <q 
1. quickly loosens and removes 
id ~- corns and callouses. 


‘Dr Scholls 


Zino-pads 


Put oneon—the~ pain is gone! 


i GREAT © 


bor Saver 


Why be aslave to pots, 
Pans and dirty dishes? 
Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponge, due to a new 
patented process of for- 
mation,cleans andscours 
twice asfast with lesswork. 

Be sure you get “‘the little fellow 
that does the Big job.’”’ At 5,10 
and 25c stores, leading depart- 
ment, hardware and grocerystores, 
» or postpaid direct on receipt of 10c. 


* METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila. 


OTTSCHALK'S 


THE ORIGINAL~SANITARY 


METAL SPONGE 


looked like a baronet’s banquet hall! 
The rich shades of gold and white 


‘shimmering in the candle light were al- 


most dazzling at first. 

The table was in the form of a T. 
Iorty places were laid on a real lace 
spread over cloth of gold. Along the 
center of the table was woven a gar- 
land of pansies. : 

Mary and Doug sat at the cross sec- 
tion of the T with Norma Shearer, Irv- 
ing Thalberg, Charlie Chaplin and Ina 
Claire on one side, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Goldwyn and Harold and Mil- 
dred Lloyd on the other. The other 
guests were seated at the larger table. 

When the women came down from 
powdering their noses and joined the 
gentlemen, someone turned on the vic- 
trola and Mary and Doug started the 
dancing. 

Claire Windsor, dainty and exquisite 
as usual, in creamy white, joined the 
dancers with Clark Gable. Elsie Janis 
didn’t dance because her attractive 
young husband was still in the hospital 
and Elsie is still very much in love. 

Gwynne Pickford, Mary’s young 
adopted niece, was also in pink. She is 
as dark and tall and slim as Mary is 
petite and blonde. 

The Countess Frasso was suddenly 
and mysteriously called from the room 
by whispers from Maurice, Mary’s 
faultless butler. Later she appeared 
and asked everyone to go into the liy- 
ing room where she had a surprise. 

In the living room we found a hand- 
scme young Mexican lad of 13 standing 
shyly at the piano. His accompanist 
was already seated at the piano. Count- 
ess Frasso said she had heard this boy 
sing in a café one night. 

She thought his voice so exquisite 
and found the boy himself so charming, 
she had almost decided to adopt him. 
She had asked him to come to Mary’s 
party and sing some of his quaint Mex- 
ican song's for the guests. 

The silver voice of this young lad 
rang through Mary’s great living room 
with rollicking Mexican love songs. 

The boy had a personality and a 
voice that caused a sensation. The 
guests kept the lad singing until he 
was overcome with embarrassment at 
his enthusiastic reception. 

Suddenly, Charlie Chaplin and Ina 
Claire, getting into the atmosphere, put 
on a burlesque bull fight and fandango 
that had every guest in stitches. 

So Mary’s party was a huge success 
as Mary’s parties always are. 


RETTY little Mrs. Johnny Mack 
Brown gave her handsome young 
husband a birthday party. It was a 
Spanish buffet dinner with a most im- 


pressive pink and white cake with 
“Happy Birthday to Johnny” inscribed 
on top. 

It was such delicious and tasty Span- 
ish food that I asked for the menu 
in detail—and here ’tis:— 

Chicken Mole—sliced chicken with 
highly seasoned brown gravy. 

Stuffed Green Pepper—with 
temato and onion sauce. 

Enchiladas. 

Tostada Salad—a _ toasted tortilla 
spread with bean mash with lettuce 
and tomatoes chopped fine and grated 
cheese over the top. 

Spanish Rice—rice with a hot Span- 
ish sauce. 

Tortillas—flat cornmeal pancake, 
used to take the place of bread. 

The table was simply stunning. It 
was set in the distinctive Spanish 
atmosphere of the Brown dining room. 
The chandelier in the dining room is 
of ruby glass and the table carried out 
the same rich color. 

Among those present were Mary 
Pickford, the Countess Frasso, Gary 
Cooper, Charlie Farrell and his attrac- 
tive little wife, Virginia Valli, Irving 
Thalberg and Norma Shearer Thalberg, 
Fay Wray, Fredric March and Flor- 
ence Eldridge March, Frank Borzage 
and his wife, and dozens and dozens 
more whom I cannot remember. 


ae Barney Glazers gave a buffet 
supper for the Hollywood elect in 
their stunning home in Beverly Hills. 
The garden was hung with Jack-O-Lan- 
terns and had a Spanish orchestra and 
gaming tables of all kinds. 

The guests were gowned as for an 
opening. It was a brilliant affair. 

Norma Shearer was stunning in an 
ivory satin, long and flowing in line. 

Helen Hayes accentuated her wist- 
ful appeal with a pale blue crepe eve- 
ning gown with a gray fox fur trim. 

Countess Frasso wore a blue and 
white polka dot Paquin model of chiffon. 
Sylvia Sidney wore a stunning black 
velvet with strasska, that popular new 
fur trim, across the shoulder line. Vir- 
ginia Bruce, John Gilbert’s pretty little 
wife, looked dainty and charming in a 
pale peach crepe with silver fox trim. 
Claire Windsor swept into the room in 
an orchid crepe clinging gown. 

Sharon Lynne, the hostess, looked 
stunning in an ivory satin, with a white 
drape effect in the bodice and short 
puffed sleeves of velvet. 

The memory of that evening is of 
dazzlingly smart women moving gra- 
ciously about a garden lit with swing- 
ing Jack-O-Lanterns, playing at 
those gaming tables challenging Lady 
Luck. 


spicy 


YOU can have your NEW ISSUE 
of this magazine 5 DAYS earlier. 
Watch for it at WOOLWORTH’S on 
sale hereafter on the 10th of each 


month. 
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The Trail of Trag- 
edy that Haunted 
Paul Bern 


(Continued from page 33) 


breakdown, she was placed in a sanitar- 
ium. Her sister, Helen Carlisle, griev- 
ing for Lucille’s ill-fortune, committed 
suicide. 

He had extended financial assistance 
and tender sympathy to little Lucille 
Rickson, one of filmdom’s most promis- 
ing ingenues, when a fatal illness halted 
her career. Despite the best of medical 
care, the Grim Reaper claimed her. 

Pola Negri was another of the bril- 
liant and beautiful stars whose friend- 
ship for Bern was well known and 
whe has suffered much tragedy in her 
life. 

He had done much to further the 
screen career of titian-haired Cecile 
Evans, one-time Mack Sennett bathing 
beauty for whom critics had predicted 
a bright future. And she turned from 
the screen to seek seclusion. 

Despite the rather somber timbre 
of his mind, Paul had a keen apprecia- 
tion of comedy and he regarded gay, 
irrepressible Mabel Normand as the 
greatest comedienne of her day. 

And who did not? They met early 
in his screen career and a fine and deep 
friendship developed between the elfin 
Mabel and the scholarly Paul—a 
friendship that grew as Mabel’s per- 
sonal and professional troubles in- 
creased and that continued to the day 
of her untimely passing. 

He had comforted Viola Dana when 
a succession of tragedies occurred in 
her life and he had devoted the full 
force of his professional ability to fur- 
thering her career. 

And only a few months ago, Joseph 
Ashurst Jackson, well-known scenarist 
and Bern’s friend of long standing, met 
a tragic death by drowning. 

To appreciate fully the effect on 
Bern of this march of macabre events, 
it is necessary to know something of 
his complex nature. He possessed one 
of the most brilliant minds in the film 
world. 

Erudite and sophisticated, he had at 
the same time much of the sensitive- 
ness and trusting naivete of a child. 

Kindly, gentle and sympathetic al- 
ways, he reacted keenly to the unhappi- 
ness of others. 

It was Bern’s love of beauty that 
brought about the first great romance 
in his life—and the first great tragedy. 
While attending the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts in New York 
a score of years ago, he was struck 
by the stunning beauty of another 
student—the ill-fated Dorothy Millette. 
They met. They loved. And for a few 
years Paul seemed to be supremely 


appy. 

Much of this period in Bern’s per- 
senal life is shrouded in shadow. Pro- 
fessionally, he was progressing slowly 
in the theatrical world as an actor and 
stage director. But one thing emerges 
with cameo-clearness from the haze of 
time: Sorrow entered his life and 
romance died. 

Paul turned his face westward, to 
seek his fortune in the film world of 
Hollywood. To a few intimate friends 
he confided that Dorothy was an inmate 
or a sanitarium. Bern’s brother has 

(Please turn to page 96) 
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FIRST AID for the Holiday Hostess 


What a very present help in time of need! A set of Tower 
circulars packed with special suggestions for holiday entertain- 
ing. Afternoon and evening parties, children and grown-ups, 
games to play, what to serve and how to make it, how to make 
favors and decorations. If you’re planning any kind of holiday 
party, send for “Good Things For Your Holiday Parties”. The 


complete set is only ten cents. 
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starts Dec. 1st 


nands to be taxed with chap- 
ping and roughness, begin- 
ning Dec. Ist... by order of 
the Weather Department. 
Want to be exempt? Get an 
inexpensive bottle of Frostilla 
Lotion... start using it now 
...and your skin needn't pay 
a tax to winds, cold or wet! 


a little of this famous pro- 
tector keeps hands, faces, 
arms, elbows as smooth and 
white as bridal-satin, with- 
out taxing your pocketbook! 
* Don't be “switched” when you 

ask for Frostilla. 35c,50c,$1 sizes 

at druggists. 10c bottles at 5 & 


= ™, 10c stores. (Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Inc., N. Y. C., Sales Reps.) 
| 


D osu FROSTILLA 
| LOTION 


for 
lovely skin! 


The women you most admire, and perhaps 
envy, prize their beauty and guard it. Their 
lustrous eyes and clear skin are the result of 
daily care. Above all else, these women keep 
their blood free of the poisons of constipation. 
Thousands of such women find Dr. Edwards 
Olive Tablets a matchless corrective. Made 
of pure vegetable ingredients. Know them 
by their olive color. They are a safe substi- 
tute for dangerous calomel. Not habit- 
forming, All druggists, 15c, 30c and 60c. 
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spoken of her mental illness. 

But throughout the years of his early 
struggle in Hollywood, Paul never 
failed to send money each week for 
Dorothy’s care and support. 

As time passed, Paul began to 
achieve success and his sensitive nature 
rallied from the unhappiness of his 
shattered romance. Likewise, he be- 
gan to seek the company of some of the 
screen beauties of the day. 

One of the first to attract him was 
the orchidaceous Barbara La Marr. 
The exotic beauty and charm that won 
her sereen success appealed deeply to 
Paul. 

And her tempestuous love-life with 
its attendant unhappiness called out all 
of his innate sympathy. 

He sought in a score of ways to help 
her swing the current of her life into 
more placid channels. 

All filmdom knew of Paul’s unselfish 
devotion and when illness, induced by 
too-strenuous dieting, overtook the 
flaming beauty, it was Bern who 
secured the services of famous special- 
ists and arranged for her care in one 
of California’s finest sanitariums. 

Her death left a deep scar on Paul’s 
sensitive nature. 

At that time the late Larry Semon 
was ranked as one of the screen’s 
most popular comedians. The feminine 
lead in a long series of his comedies 
was played by vivacious Lucille Car- 
lisle. 

One day the motion picture capital 
was shocked to learn that she had suf- 
fered a complete nervous breakdown. 

Once again it was Paul Bern who 
extended a helping hand. No hint of 
romance this time—merely’s Bern’s 
ever-present readiness to help anyone 
in distress. 

As he had done for Barbara La Marr, 
he secured the best of medical advice 
fer Lucille. After many months of 
seclusion, she apparently recovered and 
sought to resume her career. 

But again and again her shattered 
nerves rebelled and she returned to the 
care of doctors. 

Grieving for the misfortunes of her 
sister, Helen Carlisle, screen and mag- 
azine writer, slashed her own wrists 
and took poison. Rescued the first time, 
she succeeded the second time in her 
suicidal attempts. 

One of the most promising youngsters 
of a few years ago was little Lucille 
Rickson. She possessed a blond beauty 
and a fragile charm that won her many 
screen roles. But the long, hard hours 
of the studio and the heady wine of 
quick success proved to be a dangerous 
combination. 

She broke down under the strain. 

To Paul Bern, Lucille Rickson was 
only a charming child who acted now 
and then at the studio where he was 
engaged. 

But she was in need of help; that 
was all-sufficient to him. His pocket- 
book provided the care and comforts 
that made bright the few remaining 
weeks of her life. 

Both Pola Negri and Rudolph Valen- 
tino received valuable advice and aid 
from Bern. But death ended Valen- 
tino’s career and his passing was one of 
the great tragedies of La Negri’s life. 


Just at this time Bern and Carey 
Wilson, popular screen writer, leased a 
spacious house in the hills above Holly- 
wood. They celebrated the opening of 
this joint bachelor household with a gay 
dinner party and house-warming. 

One of the dinner guests that evening 
was Joseph Jackson, a former New 
York newspaper man who achieved 
success as a scenario writer. Paul and 
Jackson had been friends for many 
years. 

Only a few months ago Jackson 
was drowned while swimming with his 
wife, Ethel Shannon, and a group of 
friends at Laguna Beach, California, 

One of Bern’s oldest friends in 
Hollywood was petite Viola Dana. 
When the death of her husband ended 
her happy first marriage, she threw 
herself into the mad whirl of gaiety in 
an effort to forget. Paul Bern was her 
staunch friend and confidante through 
those days. 

Then Omer Locklear, the dare-devil 


aviator, claimed Viola’s heart. Stag- 
ing one of his characteristic aerial 
stunts at night, Locklear became 


dazzled by a search light on the ground 
and crashed to his death while his hor- 
ited sweetheart watched his fatal 
all. 

Again Paul came to Viola’s assist- 
ance. And when, a little later, Maurice 
“Lefty” Flynn, former Yale football 
sensation and screen actor, won Viola’s 
love and made her his bride, it was 
Paul Bern who persuaded one of the 
major film company’s to co-star the pair 
in a motion picture, “Open All Night,” 
which he—Bern—directed. 

But that marriage ended unhappily, 
too. Flynn for a time was reported 
partially paralyzed. Today he has 
recovered his health and both he and 
Miss Dana have found happiness with 
other mates. But their romance and 
une screen careers have come to an 
end. 

All the world knows the story of 
Paul Bern’s great devotion to Jean 
Harlow. 

Their marriage was the culmination 
of a romance that began when Paul, 
as one of the chief executives of the 
company that produced ‘Red-Headed 
Woman,” became convinced that the 
platinum blond beauty was the ideal 
actress for the title réle of that picture. 

Miss Harlow’s success more than jus- 
tified Bern’s choice. Their wedding 
was one of the most brilliant and wide- 
ly exploited events of recent months. 

Then, a short two months following 
this wedding, the world was shocked 
by Bern’s suicide. And the entire 
world asked the same question: Why? 

Did Bern, in an introspective mo- 
ment, ponder too long over this strange 
parade of death and misfortune in his 
life? 2 

Did he convince himself that the 
same tragic fate that had overtaken so 
many of his friends and loved ones 
might pursue his beloved bride? __ 

Did he, in a fit of oriental fatalism, 
believe that he could end this succession 
of tragic events by the supreme 
tragedy of his self-inflicted death? 

And, therefore, did he kill himself 
to save the girl he loved above all else 
in the world? 
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Eric Linden’s Christmas Turkey 
Dressing 


2 lbs. shoulder of spring lamb 
34 cup rice 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 medium size onion 

1 teaspoon pepper 

¥% teaspoon cinnamon 

8 slices of bacon 

1% cup shelled pinenuts 

1 heart celery. 


Thoroughly bone lamb and grind 
meat in grinder. Wash rice, add meat, 
salt, pepper and cinnamon, and mix 
thoroughly. Chop onions, bacon and 
celery fine, and mix with meat mixture 
. .. Add pinenuts. All these ingred- 
ients are in a raw state. After thor- 
oughly mixing, sew mixture into turkey 
and boil for two hours. Then put in 
roasting pan and brown in oven for 
thirty minutes. 


RENE WARE, attractive Fox con- 

tract player, insists there is more 
jolly and intimate Christmas fun to be 
had over the breakfast table than there 
is later in the day. 

“There are always so many places 
to go on Christmas, and it is always 
such a confusing day with friends con- 
stantly dropping in or taking you out 
that I think my most interesting Christ- 
mas meal is breakfast.” She says: 

“This year I am going to ask twelve 
of my nearest and dearest Hollywood 
friends in for Christmas breakfast. 
It will be served at 11:30 o’clock. 

“T will have a nice, jolly Santa Claus, 
about fifteen inches tall, stepping out 
of his sleigh drawn by six reindeer, in 
the center of the table. He will have 
a big, fat pack on his back from which 
will run a tinsel ribbon to each place. 
There will be a small present for each 
guest at the table at the end of this 
ribbon. These will be silly presents 
and very personal. Around the Santa 
and his six reindeer will be snow- 
covered trees and sparkling snow (imi- 
pation of course) on the ground at his 

eet. 

My breakfast menu will consist of: 


Christmas Orange Juice 
Cereal of Choice Top Milk 
Crisp Little Sausages on Toast 
Bacon Omelette Parsley Garnish 
Yule Rusks Marmalade 
Coffee Milk 


RECIPES 


_Christmas Orange Juice 


Christmas orange juice is a little dif- 
ferent from ordinary orange juice. 
Squeeze as many oranges as needed; 
add one-third as much pineapple juice 
and enough canned raspberry juice to 
make it distinctly red. Fill tall glasses 
half full of shaved ice and pour the 
fruit juices into the glasses. Cut little 
stars of canned pineapple and drop one 
in each glass with a cherry or two. 

Anita Louise, Radio Pictures’ little 
blond player, has made her own cran- 
berry sauce and Christmas candy every 
Christmas since she was a little girl. 

“There are two things I like to make 
at Christmas time—and if anything 

(Please turn to page 98) 


—and Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday— 


but this book has 


Sunday is a day of rest 


So you must have some 


There’s plenty time to eat 


“special things” 
And parsley ’round the 
meat! 


44 Dinner Ideas 


FORSHEE FAMIEY: 
FOR YOUR SUESTS 
ECR CERANKSGIVIRG 
| EQR CARISTMAS = 


When you “hate to think 


about dinner” because you 


don’t know what in the world 


to have—just turn to this little book. It contains a whole series 


of dinners as easy to prepare as they are delicious—with recipes 


for the featured dishes. It’s an economical menu book, because 


it helps you plan your buying for a week at a time and shows 


you how to make the roast that’s left from Sunday’s dinner 


into something entirely different and delicious to surprise 


the family on Monday night. 


mail you “44 Easy Economical Dinners” at once. 


orders fifteen cents.) 


Send ten cents and we will 


(Canadian 


TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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This is just another bit of evidence that it 
isn’t the lines on the palms of your hands 
that tell your fortune. It’s their smooth, 
youthful suppleness . . . and any woman can 
add grace and charm to her femininity by 
the use of a litthe THING HAND CREME. 

For THINC is unlike any other hand cream. 
It works like magic ...almost instantly 
softening and whitening the roughest, reddest 
hands ... making them look as 
though they, too, had been 
“bathed in moonlight.” 

If you would woo good luck, use 


THINC PRODUCTS, INC. 
11 East 42nd Street, New York City 
I enclose 10 cents for a Ten Treatment package of 


THINC HAND CREME. 
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Christmas with the Young 
Stars 


(Continued from page 97) 


should ever prevent my making these 
two I think Christmas wouldn’t seem 
like Christmas to me,” she said. 

“A long time ago when I was quite 
a little girl, Mother asked me to make 
the cranberry sauce for Christmas, and 
I did, so ever since then I have made 
it. That same year I found a recipe 
for Christmas candy and I asked 
Mother if I could not make that too, 
and she told me I might. By this time 
it has become a habit to go out in the 
kitchen the day before Christmas and 
make these two specialties.” 


Christmas Snow Candy 
(uncooked) 


2 cups crystallized honey 

Y% |b. almonds 

2 cups grated cocoanut 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Knead the cocoanut into the honey 
until it can be handled without being 
sticky. Then roll into balls about the 
size of a walnut, with an almond in 
the center. Roll each ball into more 
cocoanut—then place one almond on 
top. This makes a delicious, as well 
as attractive, candy and takes very 
little time to make. Place in refrigera- 
tor before serving. 


“For the past few years we have 
had a quiet Christmas dinner, with 
just the immediate family present,” 
says Richard Cromwell. “It’s a relief 
not to have thousands of relatives mill- 
ing about on Christmas, beaming at 
me—and each other, and discussing 
what ‘cute things I used to do and say’, 
and ‘how I’ve grown’ and ‘what a smart 
boy I am!’ 

“But there’s one thing that hasn’t 
changed in a number of years and 
that’s Christmas dinner. Several years 
ago Mother had a dinner that hit me 
just right—and I put in a standing 
order for that dinner every single 
Christmas. It is absolutely tabu for 
any other day, so it gives an added 
thrill to every Christmas for us all!” 

Mrs. Cromwell gave me this dinner 
menu with some of its unique recipes. 


Richard Cromwell’s Christmas 
Dinner 


California Oyster Cocktail 
Salted Almonds Ripe Olives 
Celery 
Roast Turkey Oriental Stuffing 
Giblet Gravy Cranberry Jelly 
French Green Peas 
Sweet Potatoes Glazed 
Stuffed Avocados a la Don Porifirio 
Plum Pudding Apricot Sauce 
Fruit and Nuts 


RECIPES 


Oriental Stuffing (Dick can cook 
this ) 


Peel one dozen chestnuts; boil until 
tender in salted water, and chop fine. 
Boil 2% cup of rice in boiling salted 
water until tender; drain and mix with 
the chopped chestnuts, 24 peeled and 
chopped pistachio nuts, 24 cup seedless 
raisins, %4 teaspoon cinnaman and a 
seasoning of salt and pepper. When 
cool, sew this mixture into the turkey. 


Tala _ Birell, Universal’s pet exotic 
from Vienna, says in Vienna Christ- 
mas day is a day of religious worship 
and is spent very quietly at home with 
the immediate family. 

The real Christmas celebration, as 
we know it, is carried out on Christmas 
eve. They have a Christmas tree, even 
as you and I, with tinsel, glass balls, 
corn, candles and strings of bright 
colored ornaments and covered with 
artificial snow. 

At sundown the relatives and close 
friends gather about the tree. Prayer 
is offered, after which the gifts are 
distributed and opened amidst much ex- 
citement and joyousness. There is a 
great deal of happiness and loving 
gratitude expressed by all for their 
gifts, and then dinner is announced. 

Their tables are decorated much as 
ours, with the same sort of Christmas 
trimmings and seasonal emblems, with 
the religious element predominant. But 
their menu is quite different according to 
the list of good things Tala gave us:— 


Tala Birell’s Viennese Christmas 
Menu 


Bouillon with Liver Balls 
Polish Karp with Almonds 
Raisin and Red Wine Sauce 
Young Goose 
Red Cabbage with Sweet-Sour Apple 


Vinegar 
Endive Salad Apple Strudel 
Lienser Tarte Sacher Tarte 
Cheese of all kinds 
Pumpernickel Bread 
Black Drip Coffee 


Lorena Layson is that lucky little 
‘stand-in’ on the Warner Brothers’ lot 
who recently was signed to a contract, 
after years of unpleasant doubling for 
stars. 

Her home is in Florida, but now that 
she is a bona fide picture player with 
a contract and a solid future, she hopes 
to bring the family to California. 

“IT would like to spend one more 
Christmas in Florida,’ she said wist- 
fully. “Mother always has such won- 
derful Christmas dinners, and I’d like 
to celebrate this specially happy Christ- 
mas at home with the folks—away from 
Hollywood. 

“T wrote Mother and asked her what 
she was going to have for Christmas 
dinner. She sent me the entire menu 
and the most interesting recipes. We 
always have goose for Christmas din- 
ner instead of the conventional turkey. 
Here is Mother’s Christmas menu: 


Lorena Layson’s Christmas Din- 
ner Menu 


Celery Hearts and Stuffed Olives 
Grapefruit and Pineapple Cocktail 
Roast Goose with Mashed Potato 
Stuffing 
Apple Sauce 
Caramel Sweet Potatoes 
Boiled Onions 
Scalloped Oysters 
Lettuce Hearts Russian Dressing 
Christmas Plum Pudding with Wine 
Sauce 
Fruits and Nuts 
Coffee 
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Will HaysTells of the 
Great Upheaval 


(Continued from page 43) 


But—again as always—enthusiasts 
maintained and proved that it could be 
done. By the Summer of 1928, pio- 
neers like Warner and Fox had begun 
to wire the exhibition houses of their 
subsidiaries, to dress forth their silent 
films with incidental noises, to add a 
few creaky passes of dialogue. 

In the laboratory of Theodore Case, 
whose inventions had much to do with 
the talking picture, I first saw this 
miracle—shadows which spoke. 

I remarked then that we were now 
going to “can” the drama—that we 
could take Hamlet or Abie’s Irish Rose 
and present it just as it was acted on 
the stage. “I hope they don’t try 
that!” replied Case, “because they'll 
fail. This is going to be a separate 
art-medium—a combination of the 
drama and the silent, if you want to S 
LL pple chet 2b) dete itroux Face Tisssue absorbs the dirt, removes the cream 
they find the new form.” 

He spoke prophecy. The talking pic- 
ture is wobbling a little even yet. 


or cleansing lotion from the face without irritation. Q You 


But in 1929, three or four feature will enjoy the soft velvet like quality of Sitroux Face Tissue 
pictures had approached the new form; Baya (0? 
and a year or so later, George Arliss, and find it indispensable for many different uses. Q Doctors 
in Disraeli, proved that it had arrived. 
Audiences came at first just to see this advise the use of Sitroux Face Tissue instead of handkerchiefs 


new miracle, and came again because 
they liked it. 

Upheaval and transformation fol- 
lowed. Exhibitors rushed to wire their 
houses, whether motion picture palaces 
or mere transformed grocery stores. 

The demand, at first, ran far ahead 
of the supply, competitive bidding 
threatened for a time to disrupt the 
machinery of distribution. 

A few directors who understood only 
pantomime, a few stars who had been 


getting by merely on their beauty and ~/ 

sereen personality, dropped into the ; “ SH EETS 
discard. All-round actors, usually FOR 
Broadway trained, emigrated to take 


their places. 

The silent film had spoken a univer- 
sal language. Now, destiny had: erected 
a Tower of Babel; the film spoke with 


a dozen tongues. The immense for- CPRONOUNCED SIT- “TRUE ) 
eign business, so casually won, had rep- 


resented thirty per cent of the total 

American revenue from films. FF AW. “~NO O LWO R T H CO. 
But by the time the new form took 

kold, this had shrunk, temporarily at 

least, toward ten per cent. To com- 


pensate for this, the producers had 
greatly extended the scope of their 


domestic business. o R M 
ey enc aee ne Favorite Recipes 
HG the motion Ulver ka é 

e sixty-piece orchestra o road- 
way palaces, or the lone piano-player of the Movie Sta rs 
cf Painted Post. 

The producers took over this busi- 


when you havea cold. It is sanitary and easily disposable. 


ness of musical accompaniment, to the : ° 

sient istiees Gi AE SOERe. Yes, the stars have many practical ideas on 10c 
Finally, the first-run houses from | the everyday subject of food. You'll know | each 

coast to coast had dressed out their a ae 228 

feature pictures with vaudeville acts. it when you read about their “favorite” 

Producers filmed these turns, dis- dishes in this cook book of recipes suggested by Gas stars. 


tributed them to Gopher Prairie as well 

zs Eesaniay or State Street, and You'll like the recipes, and like the photographs on every page—inter- 

pee Ee oe tine Ole! weadle wera esting pictures taken in the stars’ own homes. Send ten cents for 
Henceforth—if you forget uniformed “Favorite Recipes of the Movie Stars.” 

ushers, kaleidoscopic light effects, ; 

gilded lobbies and cooling systems— 

the humblest country theater in the 


land gave exactly the same fare as the i 
eee eci an dititoateortar skmovio, palace. @ TOWER BOOKS, Incorporated, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
(Please turn to page 100) IT IT be SSE CS TY STS RTE EY SESE 
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Irene Dunne 
and John 
Boles in 

“Back Street” 

—a Universal 
Picture 


For ages, beautiful women have known 
the intriguing magnetism of perfumed 
incense. Today, as ever, men yield to 
the alluring charm bestowed by its en~ 
« hanting fragrance. Surround yourse 

with the subtle power of Rajah Hindu 
Incense and experience a new thrill. 


Obtain a box of this delightfully per- 
fumed Incense today, on sale at most 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 
5 and 10 Cent Stores 


Hindu Incense Mfg. Co. 
Rajah 


Chicago, Illinois 
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complexion to Luxor. It brings her skin a smooth, 
perfect texture (for Luxor is silk-sifted). It brings 
her lovely fragrance (for Luxor is scented with 
La Richesse, the same perfume for which she pays 
$16 the ounce). And it brings her a new bloom 
of beauty, because among its many subtle shades 
she finds the exact complement to her natural 
coloring! You, too, can achieve radiance with this 
perfected face-powder. Discover it for yourself 
. .. at your favorite beauty counter. 
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Will Hays Tells of the 
Great Upheaval 


(Continued from page 99) 


But those short subjects brought new 
and serious trouble for the Hays or- 
ganization. Through the circuits of 
the first-run theaters had passed for 
years a distinctive class of vaudeville 
actors, with their own turns and 
sketches. 

The second-run or family theaters, 
the village and country theaters, never 
saw these performances. 

The talkie, as I have said, made it 
possible for the small house as well as 
the great to dress out the feature with 
vaudeville. 

As theater after theater wired itself 
for sound, there followed an orgy of 
demand for short subjects. 

The great companies, busy enough 
with learning the tricks of the new 
form, very largely ignored this and 
stuck to features. 

The short subject business fell at 
first into the hands of independents, 
over whom the Hays organization had 
control only through distribution. 
These gathered up the most successful 
of the old vaudeville teams and put 
their turns, just about as they stood, 
on to one and two reelers. 

The regular acts used up, a new class 

directors began to compose new 
terms with the same actors and in the 
same spirit. 

No one ever saw the scenarios for 
most of these productions. ‘They were 
shot,” says trade slang, “from the cuff.” 
Directors and actors simply made up 
the situations and dialogue as they 
went along. 

But they kept to the letter of the 
motion picture code—the “don’ts” and 
“be carefuls.” That was created to reg- 
ulate the silent film; it envisaged only 
situation and gesture, said nothing 
about language. And the objectionable 
feature, in these shows, was the over- 
wise wisecracks of the actors. 

And at once, even the Broadway 
audiences began to question their 
morality. Here comes a fine point of 
audience-psychology, which the pro- 
ducers could not foresee—the thing be- 
ing unprecedented. 

When an actor speaks such a line in 
person, it seems somehow as though it 
just slipped out—a kind of side remark, 
natural to the situation. The doubt re- 
mains whether he really means it; the 
skillful actor, indeed, manages his elo- 
cution with a view to that very efiect. 

But when the talking screen bellows 
it forth, the audience knows that it was 
rehearsed, premeditated. The first-run 
audiences bore the shock to the finer 
sensibilities with their accustomed 
fortitude. 

These films reached their second run 
—and the watchdogs of morals barked 
again. With good reason, it seems to 
me. Filed away among the corres- 
pondence of the Hays organization are 
letters from protesting citizens quoting 
some of the cracks literally, from 
stenographic reports. 

They would hardly have passed in 
the old Bella Union of the Barbary 
Coast. Cited also is the synopsis, with 
passages from the dialogue, of a short 
play entitled “The Family Next Door.” 
It shows two married couples getting 
drunk together; and that is the least 
of its offences. 


A distributing company which has al- 
ways borne a good reputation for de- 
cency was putting it forth. Somehow, 
in the confusion of readjustment to 
new conditions, it slipped past. 

In this case, Hays had only to see 
the manager of the company, who 
promptly killed it. That was the only 
possible procedure with most of these 
offensive short subjects—get them sup- 
pressed. They couldn’t be cut and 
leave anything. 

Tact, diplomacy and an occasional 
lecture to a producer or a distributor 
on the plain logic of the situation, 
eventually changed all that. The 
animated cartoon reached _ effective 
form. ‘Mickey Mouse” and his broth- 
er-creations caught the fancy of the 
public and lured back to the cinema 
hordes of youngsters who, with the 
conservatism of childhood, had at first 
disliked the spoken film because it 
wasn’t the film they knew. 

The travelogue, with spoken accom- 
paniment, scored an unexpected hit. 

As the period of readjustment 
passed, the “regular” firms, gathered 
under the Hays organization, began to 
consider short subjects. 

Their directors had worked for years 
under the code, or that spirit of the 
code which preceded its formulation; 
they knew their way about. With a 
little guidance, the short subject prob- 
lem has settled itself. 

‘The main current caused more 
trouble in the end. The silent film was 
only a second cousin to the drama. 
The spoken film is a half-sister. 

Producers reached out at once to- 
ward Broadway; dramatists by droves 
invaded Hollywood to adapt or create 
the fundamental plots, to practice the 
new trade of dialogue-writing. Even 
in the mild Victorian days, the stage 
went further into “life” than any other 
form of literature. 

In an age when the sight of a wo- 
man’s ankle on the streets was a mild 
scandal, the “soubrette” of comic opera 
wore skirts up to her knees; when fic- 
tion culminated all its romances with 
regular and conventional marriage, the 
theater was dealing with the domestic 
triangle. 

In our laxer days, the stage had held 
its lead in that respect. Many of these 
affluent immigrants saw life only in 
sex situations. And they had for play- 
things not only physical action, but 
speech. 

And then—enter the gunman. 

In 1929—just when the talking pic- 
ture stood for the first time as an 
acknowledged tact—Paramount  re- 
leased “Underworld,” a film dealing 
with gang life in Chicago. 

It was not a feature in the begin- 
ning; just a routine program picture. 
But its instant and universal success 
boosted it at once into the feature class. 

The country went mad over it. The 
history of the motion picture is a story 
of fashions, popular crazes, waves. 
And usually, they start with just such 
a success in virgin territory. 

It seems strange, looking backward, 
that none of the producers had seen 
this fertile field before. 

The gangster appealed to that streak 
in human nature which has made the 
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Robin Hood story a classic of English 
tradition—the fascination of the out- 
law. 

His doings, in real life as well as in 
fiction, satisfy all the formulas for 
crude melodrama—sudden death, hair- 
breadth escapes, unmitigated villainy. 
Once they saw this great light, the pro- 
ducers flocked to it like moths. 

For a time, a Hollywood studio at 
work sounded like an advance in the 
Argonne. 

Almost as soon as the shooting be- 
gan, the Hays organization used all its 
influence—and__ successfully—to ___ per- 
suade the producers that if wholesale 
crime must be presented on the screen, 
it must never triumph. 

Virtue must emerge the victor in the 
end; vice the vanquished. Further, it 
succeeded in holding producers to that 
clause of the code which forbade too- 
accurate portrayals of criminal meth- 
ods or operations. 

Gangsters and gunmen are no less 
virtuous than the ladies with whom 
they associate. Plenty of opportunity 
for raw sex stuff there; the Hays peo- 
ple managed reasonably well to keep 
that in the background. 

In vain. It became apparent before 
the gangster craze had run six months 
that the watchdogs of morals were 
taking new offense. Children and ado- 
lescents were flocking to these films. 

Naturally, pirates and train-robbers 
and cattle-rustlers clutch the imagina- 
tion of childhood at one stage of its de- 
velopment. 

Elders noted that the boys—and 
sometimes the girls—no longer played 
pirate, but ran around with toy auto- 
matics and yelled ‘‘stick-em-up!” 

Presently, one or two religious peri- 
odicals opened fire on the whole institu- 
tion. For the first time since 1923, the 
motion picture stood in danger of 
political censorship. 

Plainly, the code of 1927 no longer 
covered the situation. 

And in the Summer of 1929, Fox put 
forth a film which gave a splendid il- 
lustration of its inadequacy to regulate 
the three-dimensional screen—‘‘The 
Cockeyed World.” Lawrence Stallings 
and Maxwell Anderson wrote the 
story; a comedy sequel to their im- 
mortal “What Price Glory.” 

It deals mostly with the light love 
affairs of Captain Flagg, Sergeant 
Quirk, and their merry marines. 

The screen never showed better 
comedy; it affords a continuous chuckle, 
broken by whoops of riotous laughter. 

To this day, it holds the record for 
sales in England. 

The volunteer critics of Hollywood 
passed it with very little objection, and 
the New York state censor deleted not 
a line. 

But when it came to exhibition, let- 
ters of protest rained on Hays. 

The “audience reaction” of this film 
was a curiosity of public taste, in that 
one spectator, even though he held 
Puritanical opinions, would see nothing 
cffensive in it while another would melt 
with blushes. 

Hays and his advisers held long ses- 
sions over “The Cockeyed World” and 
found that nothing could be done about 
tts 

Cut it so as to placate its critics— 
and you had no story left. 

The fault, if fault there be, seemed 
to me a matter of direction. It came 
down, as all art does, to a matter of 
taste—the old Cockney maxim, “‘it’s not 
wot you sye, it’s the bloomin’ wye you 
sye it.” 

(Please turn to page 102) 
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most in your own loveliness! You can have tempting red lips, a fresh youthful skin, 
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and s50c sizes at Department, 
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If I said that “The Cockeyed World” 


had any such influence on the politics 
of the screen as had “West of the 
Water Tower,” I would be straining 


| facts to make effect. 


It merely gives a fine instance of a 
problem which had disturbed the Hays 
organization ever since the motion pic- 
ture attained speech. 

Not only had the code of 1927 drifted 
out of date, but any code seemed in- 
adequate to cover the new three-dimen- 
sional art. 

And the motion picture could no 
longer regulate itself by clipping and 
pruning: after the completed film flick- 
ered on the screen. Aside from the 
artistic consideration, there was a com- 


mercial motive; when the film added a 
new dimension, it squared the difficulty 
of making cuts in the finished product. 

Regulation, to be effective, must get 
down to fundamentals. The regulator 
must deal not with the finished product 
but with the ideas, the scenarios and 
the acting, as they worked themselves 
out in the studies and studios of Holly- 
wood. 

Late in 1929, Hays made one of his 
rapid journeys from New York to the 
West Coast. He stayed six weeks this 
time. 

And when he returned, self-regula- 
tion of the motion picture had entered 
its last phase—probably its permanent 
phase. 


Radio Rambles 


(Continued from page 47) 


Jackson, Captain Henry’s daughter 
Mary Lou, and the big heart throb of 
| this unique radio program. Mabel is 


getting so used to her ruffled costume 
that the other night she went from 
the NBC studio to a dance without 
changing it and discovered, that since 
it is new-fashioned now to look old- 
fashioned, her costume was the hit of 
the evening. A slinky blonde rushed 
up to her during the evening and said, 
“Oh, my dear, I’m sure Patou inspired 
this dress.” “No,” said Mabel, a little 
bored by all the excitement she was 
causing, “Just Ole Man River.” 

Radio romantics who missed out on 
the first few programs of Captain 
Henry’s Show Boat, have written NEW 
MOVIE to find out what happened to 
the first part of the sweetest love story 
ever sung. Just to prove that this de- 
partment can be brief as well as witty, 
we are going to tell the complete story 
of the first six Show Boat broadcasts 
in one hundred words—count ’em! 

“Captain Henry’s daughter, Mary 
Lou, loved a male excitement named 
Lanny Ross. In the Show Boat pro- 
gram she sang and he sang and fifty- 
four other well-known artists, includ- 
ing Jules Bledsoe and Annette Ker- 
shaw, sang and when they weren’t sing- 
ing they were being funny and when 
they weren’t being funny they were 
romantic and the Mississippi River 
Show Boat proved to be about the most 
romantic setting in all of radio his- 
tory. Lanny had a chance to go to 
New York to seek fame and fortune 
but the villain spoiled his exit by get- 
ting him into a card game and sep- 
arating him from all his railroad fare. 
One night a famous New York pro- 
ducer came to hear the Show Boat pro- 
gram and Lanny thought that here 
was his big chance again. Instead the 
producer fell for Mary Lou and offered 
her a New York contract. 

For the seventh episode, tune in on 
Captain Henry’s Show Boat, 9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard time. 


The New Downey 


‘TBE forthcoming Morton Downey- 
Barbara Bennett baby will be al- 
lowed to choose whatever career it 


pleases. “He can even become a singer 
if he wants to,” Morton said. But the 
parents will insist on one thing. Their 
offspring must learn how to make a 
living, even if it is a girl. Not that 
it will have to struggle, however, for 
the proud parents have established a 
$100,000 trust fund for the child with 
the income payable to it as soon as it 
reaches eighteen. 


Bernie of the Movies 


EFORE Ben Bernie left New York 

he confessed that his real longing 
lies in Hollywood. He wants to be a 
writer, an actor, and a director, too, of 
course, because, as he put it: “I al- 
ways wanted to have a chair named 
after me.” 

Friends gave Ben a Great Dane while 
he was in town. “I always liked big 
dogs,’ he said. “It has always been 
my greatest regret that I wasn’t born 
with size 11 feet.” 


Wynn’s Opinion of Graham 


|[ NG Mb TON Ie, we dropped in on 
Chief Ed Wynn the other afternoon 
during rehearsal at Times Square 
Studio. He was in his shirt sleeves. 

“What do you think of Graham Mc- 
Namee as a straight man?” we asked. 

“Graham? Well, Ill tell you, 
frankly, I never would have picked 
Graham if it had been left up to me. 
I would probably have picked a big, 
tough, deep-voiced fellow as a contrast 
to my own style.” 

Then just as we were beginning to 
get worried about how Ed Wynn and 
our old friend Graham were getting 
along, Wynn added: 

“But that’s where I would have been 
wrong. You see I didn’t know any- 
thing about radio then. I know now 
that I couldn’t have a better straight 
man on the radio. I’m not trying to 
compliment Graham when I say that 
either. I can tell from the number of 
fan letters I get that mention him or 
both of us together.” 


This and That Department 


. CHEEVER COWDIN, who conducts 
that American Legion Trade Re- 
vival broadcast over CBS, is the former 
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international polo star. Russ Colum- 
bo, according to one of our musical 
friends, plays one of the best “hot” 
fiddles in the country, but his managers 
won’t let him pull it on the air. 

Announcer Howard Claney recently 
got some unexpected publicity in 
F. P. A.’s column in the New York 
Herald-Tribune for pronouncing the 
word canoe, “canyou”. If we were Mr. 
Claney we’d syue Mr. F. P. A. and syue 
syoon. 


LL the members of the Revelers 

Quartet are married. We wonder 
how a little four party harmony by 
Mrs. Melton, Mrs. James and the Mmes. 
Shaw and Glenn would sound. 


ASD by the way, Reveler Lewis 
James told us the other day that 
he has given up tennis for golf. Any 
sport which induces mouth-breathing 
is bad for the vocal chords. 


RANK CRUMMIT met Julia Sander- 

son when he was her leading man 
in “Tangerine” ten years ago. 

The first big hit tune Isham Jones 
wrote was that melody at the time of 
the Universal fracas—“You’re in the 
Army Now.” At that time he appar- 
ently thought he’d never get rich. 


AUL WHITEMAN’S new singer, 

Ramona, is twenty-three years old 
and married. Her full name is Ramona 
Davies. 

Smiling George Olsen and Ethel 
Shutta (Broadway always thought she 


“was a dancer until she got on the 


mike) have been hitched for six years. 


Rugged Cross Wins 


pea H. LORD (Seth Parker) 

announced the following results of 

his national contest for the most pop- 
ular hymn: 

Votes 

1. The Old Rugged Cross.... 26,671 


2. Nearer My God to Thee.. 20,688 
3. Abide with Me........... 20,316 
4. Lead Kindly Light........ 19,935 


In fifth place was “Rock of Ages” 
and “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
(which we forgot to vote for) was 
eighth. 


The Beer Baron and the Countess 


“SEEING a woman smoking in the 
NBC building probably would not 
strike the average person strangely,” 
George (A & P) Rector, dapper restau- 
rateur, said to us at lunch at the St. 
Regis the other day, “but to me it’s still 
something of an event. 

_ “It brings back a memory of the first 
time a woman smoked in public in New 
York City. As I recall, it was back in 
1905 or maybe 1906. Adolphus Busch, 
the brewer, had just landed over in 
Hoboken on the “Imperator.” 

“He had docked late but said he 
hadn’t eaten on board the boat because 
he wanted to dine at Rector’s. Well, 
he got to our place in Longacre Square 
at about ten o’clock; with him was a 
large party including a German Count- 
ess Von Something or other and her 
daughters. : 

“They sat down to as fine a dinner 
as the place afforded. Of course, we’d 
built a ladies’ lounge where they could 
smoke but never a puff was allowed 
outside its doors. 

(Please turn to page 104) 
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The New Movie Album doesn’t stop 
with giving you stunning photographs 
of your favorite stars. It adds for 
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fame—with dramatic shots from their 
early film hits. Send ten cents for 
your copy of The New Movie Album. 
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ave COMPLEX? 


all Da 


Exactly the same quality as the famous 
$1.00 Phantom Red Lipstick—except 
in size. Try Phantom Red Lipstick and 
discover the real beauty of natural 
color and all-day permanence. Vanity 
Sizes at most F. W. Woolworth Stores. 


Phantom Red 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, published 
Monthly at Dunellen, New Jersey, October 1, 1952. 


State of New Jersey d 
County of Middlesex § 


Before me, a Notary in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. FE. 
Flynn, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINI« 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired. by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and_ business 
are: Publisher, Tower Magazines, 
ifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, 
ir, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
g Editor, None; Business Manager, 
lynn, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


2. That tl 


: Tower Magazines, Inc., 
55 Fifth 4 v ‘op 


York, Catherine 


New 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
ippear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the bcoks of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

J. E. FLYNN. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1932. 
(SEAL) LAURETTA E. GANLY. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1933.) 
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Radio Rambles 


(Continued from page 103) 


“Towards the close of the dinner, the 
theatrical crowd began to drift in— 
Edna May, Anna Held, Julia Sander- 
son, Blanche Ring, Elsie Janis, Marie 
Dressler and all the rest of our theatri- 
cal patrons. 

“T guess it was Anna Held who called 
me over, fixed me with a cold eye and 
asked me, ‘Since when were women al- 
lowed to smoke in Rector’s ?’ 

““They aren’t,’ I told her. ‘But look,’ 
she said. So I followed her gaze. There 
at Adolphus Busch’s table was the 
Countess Von Whatsis and her two 
charming daughters puffing merrily 
away. Many people have found them- 
selves on the horn of a dilemma but 
at that point I was on at least two 
horns. 

“Here was the wealthiest brewer in 
the world and one of my best customers 
entertaining the wives of German Roy- 
alty and these ladies were smoking 
right out lour. II couldn’t stop them— 
so I didn’t. And with that the lid 
was off. 

One after another the restaurants of 
New York followed our lead. But even 
now when ladies smoke in drug stores, 
it still gives me sort of a start as I 
think of the disapproving look Anna 
Held gave me, that night when she saw 
the German aristocrats light up.” 


WHILE back when Gracie Allen 

of Burns and Allen hit Chicago in 
a vaudeville tour she got, according to 
Burns, a great ovation. But Gracie 
claims she couldn’t hear the ovation 
on account of all the noise. 


Birthday Party 


GG HORGE OLSEN and Ethel Shutta, 
the Canada Dry music makers, 
gave Charlie (5), and George, Jr. (3) 
a double birthday party—their birth- 
days being only a day apart. 

George and Ethel drove from New 
York between shows, in time to see the 
children sit down for dinner. Charlie 
stood on his chair and made a speech. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said. “I 
thank you for coming to my party, and 
for all the presents, and when you go 
home you can all take a balloon.” 


Two Mothers 


OUNTESS OLGA ALBANI took a 

short trip to Havana to bring back 
her little son who had been staying 
with her mother. He calls Olga his 
New York mama and his grandmother, 
his Cuban mama. 


A Man and His Uke are Parted 


OHNNY MARTIN, NBC’s daily 
noon-time singer, has ‘“pensioned” 
his ukelele. After working hand in 


hand wita it for seventeen years he 
was forced to retire it because micro- 
phones like guitars and frown on 
ukeleles. So Johnny has placed the 
instrument in a resting place of honor 
on his mantelpiece. 

Johnny won the uke in an amateur 
contest in Butler, Oklahoma, in 1915. 


Connoisseur 


aes DENNY wanted a complete 
rest when he went on his vacation. 
so he ordered two hundred post cards 
from Bermuda, and wrote, stamped and 
addressed them before he left. 


A Singer and His Milk 


AUL WHITEMAN who has fath- 

ered such headliners as. Bing: 
Crosby, Mildred Bailey, Morton Downey 
and Harry Barris seems to have chosen 
Jack Fulton for his next build-up. As 
a kind of gesture, Paul’s own band 
supports Jack on his solo night spots 
over NBC and does it without taking 
any listing credit. 

Jack, who came to New York with 
the Whiteman outfit a short time ago, 
must expect to stay East a long time 
for he has bought himself a house in 
Tenafly, N. J. Every night as he drives 
home after finishing at the Biltmore, 
he finds his milkman waiting for him . 
on the other side of the ferry. 

Jack drives him to the milk com- 
pany’s stables, which are on his way 
home. He picks up his milk before leay- 
ing him and takes it home himself. 


This Big Business of Singing 


HE Men About Town, NBC’s sing- 

ing trio, have never had lunch or 
dinner together—well, hardly ever. 
They treat singing as a business, have 
office hours Tuesdays to Fridays from 
11 to 1 and from 3 to 5, and when 
the day is over they go their separate 
ways. 

Their interests are divergent, any- 
way. Phil Dewey has a passion for 
pitching horseshoes, Frank Luther has 
a musical wife, Jack Parker has his 
yacht, and Will Donaldson, their ar- 
ranger, raises chickens. 


Considerate 


T a dinner recently Jay C. Flippen 

as M. of C. called on the Funny- 
boners, Columbia’s funsters, Gordon 
Graham, Dave Grant and Bunny 
Coughlin, introducing them as “four 
swell guys.” The funnyboners—there 
are only three of them—thought quickly 
and grabbed an extra man from their 
table. “We brought him up,” they ex- 
plained, “so as not to make Jay a liar.” 


OUTSIDE LOOKING IN- 


Whether you are outdoors looking in at the windows, or indoors looking 
out, you will realize that it's very important to have the right curtains 
at your windows. So send for a copy of our circular WINDOW 


TREATMENTS, that will tell you how to choose and make draperies 
for every room of the house. Just send your request with ten cents 
plus three cents postage, to Home Beautiful Editor, Tower Magazines, 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Happy 


and Married 


(Continued from page 64) 


talented leading lady for John Gilbert, 
than she; that she ‘“‘tank she go home 
now” back to New York—and Herbert! 

As is always the case when a studio 
thinks a personality is slipping away 
from them, they became frantically 
anxious to keep her... . 

They offered her every known lure 
and thought up a lot more! They told 
her she was certain star material; it 
would mean thousands of dollars a 
week; her name exploited in every 
corner of the world; international 
fame; unbelievable wealth . they 
tried all their best arguments. When 
that didn’t work, they tried threats— 
“she would never be able to appear in 
pictures if she broke her contract... . 
A broken contract was the one sin 
studios universally could not forgive 

But Edna went back to Herbert—and 
that was that! 


YEAR later Josef von Sternberg 

saw Herbert Marshall in “There’s 
Always Juliet” on the New York 
stage and decided no one else could 
possibly play Marlene Dietrich’s hus- 
band in her new screen play “Blonde 
Venus”, but Marshall. 

So, again, as is the way in pictures, 
they overcame all obstacles and brought 
him to Hollywood to appear opposite 
Marlene Dietrich and along came Edna. 

Now it is Marshall who is being 
offered golden opportunities, head- 
swimming propositions, being told tales 
of the success and fame and fortune 
that await him in Hollywood. But 
Marshall is determined to spend but 
part of his time in this land of fairy- 
tale contracts ... and he stands pat 
for Edna! 

He declares quite politely and em- 
phatically that he will not give up his 
London stage appearances, for the 
stage is his first and last love—and be- 
sides he has a contract all signed and 
drawn up to appear in a bully new 
play in England with Edna—and that’s 
that! Besides there’s Edna, who is ex- 
tremely ambitious for the stage and is 
most popular and in constant demand 
on the London stage—she is to be con- 
sidered . . and will be! 


SKED: “How do you do it? Five 
years of such devotion is almost 
unheard of in these days of the inde- 
pendent woman.” Marshall will stretch 
out his long legs in blissful comfort, 
grin a lazy smile, and say—‘‘We’ve 
never taken life or each other too ser- 
iously. 

“You see when a problem confronts 
either of us, we sit down and talk it 
out with the other, quite calmly, and 
sensibly. We forget the husband and 
wife angle and play quite convincingly 
we are the best of friends and respect 
each other’s judgment because we know 
it is unprejudiced and fair ...and the 
strange part of it is—it almost invari- 
ably is!” 

Edna Best refuses to be photo- 
graphed with her attractive long-legged 
husband, to be interviewed about any- 
thing while she is in Hollywood, and 
to appear in his career in any way... 
And perhaps as you have judged by 
this time, when Edna makes up her 
mind—it’s made! 

However, one can peek at them at 


parties and talk to them about almost 
anything, and if one does—one will find 
two of the most vital, interesting de- 
voted and fun-loving young English 
people one could meet anywhere. 

“Hdna’s having a grand time,” Mar- 
shall grins. “She’s playing golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, playing her beloved 
bridge, and all the things she has not 
had the time for during her long, 
steady work on the stage. 

“She very badly needed this rest and 
she is taking full advantage of it. 
Edna never does anything by halves. 

“She has no desire to appear on the 
screen while we are here, to make a 
picture, or to take up her professional 
life in any way. She doesn’t even wish 
to talk about it; so she is playing hard 
and enjoying every moment!” 


HROUGH his good humored, whim- 

sical conversation concerning his 
wife is gleaned a tender, tolerant, pro- 
tective devotion which is constant. 

You can see these two have solved 
the problem of keeping romance alive 
—though married... and that’s some- 
thing! You can also see, though he 
would never tell you so, that they have 
a complete understanding and mutual 
consideration for the other, which is as 
rare as it is precious! That they both 
look at life through a sense of humor, 
and take what comes without planning 
or conniving. 

“T have a feeling,” says Marshall, 
“that the best things in life just hap- 
pen! Edna and I do no planning ahead. 
We wait for things to happen—and 
when they do we talk it over together 
and come to a decision as impersonally 
as possible. 

_“We both feel now that we will never 
give up the theater. Edna is very am- 
bitious for the stage, but seems to lack 
interest in the screen. 

“We have had a lot of fun traveling 
back and forth between stage engage- 
ments in America and London. We 
have always managed to land in plays 
in the same city, if not in the same 
play. In fact Edna and I have always 
found life full of interest and have en- 
joyed many laughs together. 

“We like to appear in a play to- 
gether, although we have never insisted 
upon it. We enjoy working out our 
parts together and we have the same 
laughs and interests; it gives life a 
sort of added zest. 

“T met Edna when we were playing 
together in “Brown Sugar” in Eng- 
land. We were not married immedi- 
ately but we palled around a great deal 
and had a lot of fun. Suddenly we de- 
cided we knew each other well enough 
to get married and practice the theories 
about marriage we each had preached 
... They seem to have worked pretty 
well over five very happy and busy 
years!” 

If any doubting cynic should say, 
“There ain’t no such animal as ro- 
mance any more,” send him to Holly- 
wood, or anywhere where he may meet 
the jolly Mrs. Edna Best Marshall and 
her equally jolly, sensible and fascin- 
ating husband, Herbert. The doubter 
will no longer doubt, for those two are 
the very essense of romance and all it 
stands for—and a sense of humor, mu- 
tual interests, and good fellowship has 
done it ...or I miss my guess! 
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AN A 
No Longer.. Thanks to 
NEW TYPE LOTION 


T’Sashame for you to endure unlovely, suffer- 

ing hands, when this radically different lotion 
can make them soft, white and comfortable so 
quickly you’ll be amazed. Called Chamberlain’s 
Lotion, it is far more effective than ordinary 
preparations. It contains 13 different, im- 
ported oils, each for a specific purpose. One 
clears and whitens red, discolored hands—re- 
moves even nicotine stains. Another, antiseptic, 
brings quick, soothing relief from chap, sore- 
ness, windburn, skin irritations. Still another 
refines coarse pores, revives dried-out skin, and 
so softens skin texture even callouses disappear. 
The most abused hands become velvety-smooth 
and years younger-looking. Tests 
prove Chamberlain’s Lotion is ab- 
sorbed in 37 seconds! No bother- 
some massage of gummy lotions 
that must be rubbed in. Try it. 
Provein 7 days you can gain soft, 
white hands and skin—or money 
back. Two sizes—at all drug and 
department stores. 


Chamberlain Laboratories, Des Moines, lowa 


Chamberlain's Lo7/0N 


Many earn $1,800 to $5,000 a 
year in one of America’s greatest 
industries. Good positions for 
trained men and women in hotels, 
clubs, restaurants and _ institu- 
tions. Past experience proved 
unnecessary. Qualify at home 
in spare time. Fascinating work, 
quick advancement. Lewis 
National Placement Service 
wt) FREE of extra cost. Write 
for Free Book. Lewis Hotel 
Training Schools, Room 
EW-2198, Washington, D. C. 


Make Money G 


At Home e 
H A TYPEWRITER 


Forget the depression—make more 
VA money than ever. Enjoy better 
a) living—more spending money— 
w better clothes. We show you 
how with a typewriter. Doctors, 
Lawyers, Merchants ave con- 
stant need for typing letters, 
statements, sales letters, etc. 
Send for special information. 


ND NO MONE 


Big New FREE Book offers world's best 

Learn Touch make typewriters—Underwood, Remington, 

Typewriting Royal, ete., refinished like new. Save over 4 Mfg's. 

org’! price. 10 days’ trial—Easy terms—1l0c a day 

and up. All standard models. Fully Guaranteed. 

Also big money-making opportunities—no selline—easy, pleasant work 
—short hours—big pay. Send for complete Details FREE! 


ee ee es eee 
r International Typewriter Exch. SPECIAL I 
231 W. Monroe St., Chicago Dept. 1293 J 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE Information—also bargain book 
on typewriters shown in full colors. No obligation to me. I 


LIVE IN THE NEW 
SMART CENTER OF 
NEW YORK 


800 sunny, outside rooms. Every room with 
bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to Grand 
Central and B & O Bus Terminal... only a 
few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. In 
the midst of the theatrical district and the 
fashionable shops. 


Nothing finer in hotel accommodations 
at these rates 
SINGLE ROOMS from $3 to $5 per day 
weekly from $18.00 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $4 to $6 per day 
weekly from $24.00 


Oscar W. Richards, Resident Manager 


HOHE E 
NON TCEAER 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as pimples, liver spots, tan and freckles dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years yeunger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-half 
pint witch hazel and use daily. At all drug stores. 


MONEY FOR YQIJ 


AT HOME 


YOU can earn good money in spare time at 
home making display cards. Nosellin 


ig or 

canvassing. Weimnstruct you, furnish com- 

plete outfit and supply you with work. 

Write to-day for free booklet. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY, Limited 
9553 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 


about falling 
SHOULDER STRAPS 


This marvelous new STRAP- 
HANGER invention ends this 
annoyance for all time. Smart 
women everywhere are wear- 
ing Straphangers on _ their 
Slips, Brassieres, Chemises and 
Dance Sets. Sewed on in a 
minute; no pins, no clasps, no 
bother. Made of double silk 


tubular ribbon with an_ in- 
visible stay that does the trick. 
Never Slip PINK 
Never Show PEACH 
Never Twist WHITE 

BLACK 


A PAIR 
At 5 & 10c stores, or send 10c to 
Straphanger, 83 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Attractive Bridge Score Pad with 
Pointers on CONTRACT Bridge sent 


FRE absolutely FREE on request. 
STRAPHANGER 


Never Slip Shoulder Straps 
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New Pictures You Should 
See and Why 


(Continued from page 63) 


Bd [ge IN TOWN”—(CUniversal)— 
Tom Mix in his latest. There is 
something in Tox Mix pictures that is 
lacking in his competitors. Though he 
has been very ill and years must be 
creeping on, Tom puts the thrills in 
where they belong and alone among 
western heroes, he manages to make the 
‘horse operas’ seem believable to this 
reviewer. 

This is much the same as ever but 
: . if you feel the need of a western 
... you'll find this one better than most. 


“H OT SATURDAY”—(Paramount)— 
This picture owes most of its 
appeal to the fact that it has a darn 
good basic idea. The whole story takes 
place in a small community on a Sat- 
urday night and it is dressed up with 
all the petty jealousies, scandals and 
tragedies that make up small-town life, 
or any other for that matter. 

Cary Grant, who is going to be far 
better known in the near future, heads 
the cast. Nancy Carroll, prettier than 
she used to be, is his sweetheart. Wil- 
liam Collier, Sr., Rose Coghlan, Lil- 
ian Bond and Randolph Scott complete 
the cast. 

A little better than average... 
you can take the whole family. 


and 


“DAYMENT DEFERRED” — 
(M-G-M)—Charles Laughton at- 
tracted the cash customers in such 
droves with his “Devil and the Deep” 
for Paramount that M-G-M decided 
they would buy the show he starred in 
on Broadway and film it with him in 
his Broadway role. They did, and it 
didn’t work out so well. Mr. Laugh- 
ton may have been excellent in this 
role on the stage, but he needs different 
roles if he is to be a popular favorite. 
For people who enjoy solid dramatic 
acting, in rather large lumps, “Pay- 
ment Deferred” will be entertainment 
but for an evening’s fun it leaves 
pienty to be desired and does not give 
the star a chance to make friends. 
Laughton’s next role will be Nero in 
“The Sign of the Cross” for the home 
company and he will probably do for 
himself and Paramount what M-G-M 
tried to do for him in this picture. 
See it, if you are interested in 
drama, well on the heavy side, but 
leave the children home. Neil Hamil- 
ton, Maureen O’Sullivan and Veree 
Teasdale acquit themselves creditably 
under the direction of Lothar Mendes. 


ue ESS OF THE STORM COUN- 
TRY”’—(Fox)—Janet Gaynor could 
hardly help being completely charming 
as the immortal ‘Tess’ and those who 
remember, may like her even more than 
they liked the first Tess as played by 
Mary Pickford. Charles’ Farrell 
couldn’t do very much with his oppor- 
tunity. The picture is Janet’s and the 
Farrell role is played for all it was 
worth. As a matter of fact, there are 
scenes here that are more like the Far- 
rell-Gaynor scenes of ‘‘Seventh Heaven” 
than anything they have done since. 
Those who like this pair of stars will 
find all they desire in “Tess of the 
Storm Country.” 
There is an excellent cast in support. 


Dudley Digges and Evalyn Knapp are 
particularly good. 


“GIX HOURS TO LIVE”’—Fox)— 

“Six Hours to Live” is too serious 
to be good motion picture entertain- 
ment though William Dieterle has 
paced the picture so that its interest 
holds. 

Miriam Jordan, the English girl who 
was successful in “Cynara” on Broad- 
way last year, needs a role with greater 
elasticity before we will know how 
much we are going to like her as a pic- 
ture star. Warner Baxter is his usual 
self and John Boles, who did the best 
acting of his life in his last picture 
“Back Street,” does almost as well in 
this latest effort. 

The picture is rather heavy screen 
fare but has entertainment. The 
younger members of the family may 
not be very interested. 


“TSKIMO”—(M-G-M)—Mr. Van Dyke 

was sent to the Arctic to bring 
back with him another ‘Trader Horn.” 
M-G-M apparently forgot that there is 
something rather monotonous about 
acre after acre of mere ice and snow. 
‘Though it is thrilling in the extreme 
and a much better bargain for Arctic 
lovers than any that have gone before, 
it lacks the boisterous color that made 
“Trader Horn” good fun, whether you 
believed it or not. 

The story is simple and dramatic, 
covering the average life of the Eski- 
mo, who is apparently the most hand- 
to-mouth person yet to grace the screen. 
While lacking the movement and dra- 
matie background of the first Van 
Dyke success, still “Eskimo” has much 
to offer and is well worth the attention 
of the serious movie-goer. 


“MENTRAL PARK”—(First Na- 
tional)—They have got to get 
better stories than this one if Joan 
Blondell is to keep her present popular- 
ity. Excellent casting saves this story 
from being less than ordinary. The 
theme is old, the one about the pair of 
kids from the country who get mixed 
up with the naughty crooks, but Joan 
Blondell brings a note of saucy fresh- 
ness that is worth something. 
Wallace Ford, (borrowed from 
M-G-M) Guy Kibbee (who gave us the 
most laughs of the year in “The Dark 
Horse) and Henry B. Walthall did 
nobly with mediocre material. John 
Adelphi directed. Where has the Joan 
Blondell of ‘Taxi’ vanished to? 
If you see the picture, don’t expect 
too much but it is good light fare for 
the whole family. 


“T ITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE”’— 

(RKO)—Mitzi Green, who is due to 
be a grown-up young lady any day now, 
brings Harold Gray’s famous comic 
strip character “Little Orphan Annie” 
to the screen. 

Most comic strips belong only in 
newspapers but there is a real story to 
“Orphan Annie” and if you followed 
and liked her in the ‘funnies’ you'll 
like her on the screen. 

Mitzi is still the greatest mimic in 
the business and with Edgar Kennedy 
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she provides several genuinely funny 
scenes. The story is light but the direc- 
tion of John Robertson kept interest 
from lagging. 


“CQ HERLOCK HOLMES” — (Fux) — 
This is not one of the Conan Doyle 
stories. Sir Arthur’s famous charac- 
ter appears this time as the means 
whereby American gangsters are driven 
out of England. Some people may re- 
sent the theme and implication but it 
shouldn’t be taken that seriously. 

Clive Brook, as Sherlock Holmes, 
leaves nothing to be desired and 
Miriam Jordan, Fox’s new English im- 
portation, provides a love interest 
usually lacking in this type of show. 
The cast, directed by William J. How- 
ard, also includes Ernest Torrence, 
Claude King, Alan Mowbray and 
Stanley Fields. 

The story has unusual twists and 
several distinct surprises. You’ll prob- 
ably enjoy most of it. 

Good for the whole family. 


ae ALKING DOWN BROADWAY” 

—(Fox) — Erie von Stroheim 
took a competent cast, headed by James 
Dunn, Minna Gombell, ZaSu Pitts and 
Boots Mallory, late of the Ziegfeld’s 
“Hot Cha,” and tried to make a picture 
out of a mediocre story. 

The play by Dawn Powell does not 
seem to be the best for screen presen- 
tation although the whole cast labors 
skilfully and faithfully. 

It has its moments and those who 
want to see a side of Broadway that 
nas little to its credit, may enjoy the 
show. 


“TSHE MATCH KING”—(First Na- 

tional)—Warren William will win 
plenty of new friends for himself in 
this thoroughly deodorized life story of 
Ivar Kreuger, international reprobate 
and match king. 

“The Match King” is pretty sure to 
herald a minor cycle of shows based on 
the real and fictitious incidents of 
Kreuger’s life. There is little fear that 
any of these to follow will tell much 
that isn’t made plain enough in this 
First National release. Lili Damita 
and Juliette Compton play the beauti- 
ful ‘highspots’ of the match king’s love 
life with Glenda Farrel as the redeem- 
ing influence. 

It is a brisk tale told in the usual 
William manner and its unique story 
angle gave the suave and capable actor 
more than he usually has to work with. 

Go see it yourself and the chances 
pesyvoull like it. Okay for older family 
trade. 


“s EN ARE SUCH FOOLS”—(Jeff- 

erson)—For Radio Release. This 
first show from a new producing com- 
pany sets out to prove that ‘the un- 
written law’ still holds good, at least, 
in California. 

While the picture does not manage 
to teach any great moral lesson, it does 
contain much pretty good entertain- 
ment and two swell acting jobs by Leo 
Carrillo and Vivienne Osborne. 

The story concerns a fiddler who 
finds himself in San Quentin, not en- 


tirely through his own mistakes. Upon 
his parole he finds his wife unfaithful 
and murders the new lover. From 
there on, Carrillo overacts a little but 
manages to keep the interest high. 
William Nigh, a veteran of silent days, 
directed. The cast also includes Una 
Merkel and Tom Moore. 

Not a big picture but one with more 
interest than most. It is worth seeing 
and should satisfy most of the family. 


“Q ECRETS OF THE FRENCH PO- 

LICE”—(Radio)—The famous ser- 
ries that ran for so long in the Ameri- 
can Weekly Magazine comes to the 
screen with Gwili Andre, Radio Pic- 
ture’s Danish beauty, in the midst of 
theft, murder, abduction and _ inter- 
rational intrigue. 

Frank Morgan (star of the Broad- 
way hit “Topaze’’) plays a French de- 
tective who is more believable than 
most screen sleuths and Gregory Ratoff 
aids him in some of the best scenes in 
the picture. John Warburton, Murray 
Kinnell and Rochelle Hudson complete 
the cast. 

“Secrets of the French Police” is 
entertaining all the way through and 
though a little too melodramatic for its 
own good it is worth spending your 
evening seeing it. Those Andre gowns 
will be enough for most women. 


“X70U SAID A MOUTHFUL”—(First 
National)—If you laughed when 

you saw Joe E. Brown in his last pic- 
ture you'll laugh again when you see 
him in “You Said a Mouthful.” This 
time the story concerns a non-swim- 
ming long-distance swimmer. Apart 
from that, it’s pretty much as usual. 

Joe struggled through most of this 
picture with a recurrence of the old 
back injury suffered during circus 
days. Ginger Rogers and Sheila Terry 
head a bevy of beauties who must have 
done plenty towards making Joe E. for- 
get the pain in the back. 

Pretty good comedy for the whole 
family. 


“"TAHE MONKEY’S PAW’”—(Radio) 
—Wesley Ruggles, who directed 

‘Cimarron’ and a few others of the 
really great, picked this one personally 
for his next show. The story by W. 
Wymark Jacobs rates among the few 
greatest of English short stories and 
tells of the horrors that follow in the 
wake of a shrivelled monkey’s paw that 
brings the chance of happiness, and 
more often calamity, to its possessor. 

The idea has been pretty well en- 
larged and now deals with the full his- 
tory of the miraculous relic in its home 
in India. The scenes in this locale are 
impressive in the extreme, being 
chiefly remarkable for an excellent per- 
formance by that eye-stopping little 
beauty, Nina Quartero. 
_ It is an unusual, daringly different 
idea that this picture tells through the 
efforts of an excellent cast including 
Betty Lawford, Bramwell Fletcher, 
Ivan Simpson, C. Aubrey Smith and 
Louise Carter. 

If you want something that you 
haven’t seen before, hunt up a theater 
where this show is playing. 


MEAT IS GOOD FOR YOU 


And meals with meat are easier to plan than those of a strictly vegetarian sort. 


If you want help in buying and cooking meats, send for a set of our loose-leaf 


circulars, MEAT AT ANY PRICE. 


Send ten cents to Rita Calhoun, care of the 


Tower Magazines, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Gives you that much ~sought- 
for YOUTHFUL COMPLEXION 


Scented with the 
most DELICATE pazfun 


QUALITY UNSURPASSED ¢ 
LARGE VANITY SIZE 


Fay Wray, RKO Star 


SOFT LASHES 


Men adore them. You can 
have them — easily. Winx is a NEW type 
mascara which makes even skimpy lashes 
look full—dark—soft . . . It never smudges 
or smears. 

Two forms: Liquid Winx — absolutely 
waterproof—75¢. Vanity size—10¢ in 5 and 
10¢ stores... Cake Winx ina slim metal 
compact—$1.00. Vanity size—10¢. 

Try Winx! And watch how your eyes as- 
sume brilliance, flash and fascination! 


—__WInx 
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R any shade 


worry today. FARR’S is easily obtainable 
in every city in the United States. It is a 
perfected type of preparation for gray hair, 
clean, odorless, greaseless. Tints gray, 
streaky hair one even shade, soft, natural 
and youthful; easily, successfully, econo- 
mically applied by your own hands in the 
privacy of your home. Use it confidently 
with the assurance that it will not rub off 
nor interfere in the least with curling. 
Marcel or permanent wave will not affect 
the color. Everyone glances at your hair 
if it is getting gray. Keep it lovely 
with FARR’S. 


FARR’S FOR GRAY HAIR 


----— FREE SAMPLE-————— 


BROOKLINE CHEMICAL CO. T.M. 11 | 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for FREE SAMPLE in plain wrapping. | 


i 
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Cig Glia Bee oT | 
STATE ORIGINAL COLOR | 
OF HAIR 


iiasid New Easy Way 


While ie} A neat job instantly. No damage to 
rk. No tools needed: Set of eight 
colored clips to match your cords, 10c. 


JUSTRITE 
_PUSH-CLIP 
<= 10 Cents 


| At Most Woolworth Stores 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
. 358 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


PERFUMED! 


You will notice the difference be- 
tween KWIK and other nail polishes 
immediately. Kwik has a delicate 
fragrance instead of a chemical odor 

. and its brilliant gloss lasts for 
days even in hot soap or lye water, 
Large purse sizes at 5 & 10c stores. 


wik 10% 


NAIL POLISH 


KWIK COSMETIC CORP, NEW YORK 


Ruby Natural Colorless Vivid 
Liquid Polish Remover Cuticle Remover 
Liquid Nail White 
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Hollywood Bandwagon 


(Continued from page 17) 


NIVERSAL would have _ paid 

plenty if they could have added a 
couple more years to the age of Lew 
Ayres in their picture “Okay America.” 
The show was swell but Ayres didn’t 
look old enough and on little things 
like that a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars can go begging. 

Did you also know that a certain star 
got mad at his boss and sued for plenty 
because a columnist carried some per- 
sonal information that the star didn’t 
care about? A press agent lost his job 
and now everybody’s happy. He got 
a better one. 


Douglas Fairbanks’ favorite joke 
goes something like this: 

Three elderly ladies were being 
toured about the United Artists lot, 
when they accidentally came face 
to face with Fairbanks. 

One, particularly gushing, rushed 
up to him and seized him with both 
hands. 

“This is the proudest moment of 
my life,’ she exclaimed. “I feel 
like my visit to Los Angeles is now 
a complete success! I would not 
have dared go back home and tell 
my friends I had failed to see you!” 

And, so on, breathlessly winding 
up by declaring: 

“I’m so happy to have met you, 
Mr. Pickford!” 


Dickie Moore has beaten Jackie 
Cooper’s time with Tallulah Bank- 
head. 

And Barbara Stanwyck is trying 
to take him away from Tallulah. 
Tallulah gave him a kitten. 

Barbara gave him a real watch 
and has written him two “mash 
notes.” 


Charlie Ruggles wandered out 
onto the “Sign of the Cross’ set, 
and watched a huge group of Ro- 
man soldiers in a big scene. “That’s 
what you might call ‘uncovering a 
multitude of shins’,” he murmured 
softly, afraid he might get shot if 
overheard! 


The For-Goodness-Sakes - Alive - De- 


partment: 
Mae Clarke was christened Mae 
Klotz. 


Walter Byron was Walter Butler un- 
til a Hollywood producer notified him 
when he was steamer-bound for Cali- 
fornia that he would be introduced to 
the American film public under the new 
name. 

Ralph Morgan’s real name is Ralph 
Wupperman. His brother, Frank Mor- 
gan, appeared on the New York stage 
for a number of years as Frank Wup- 
perman. 

David Manners’ true name, a combi- 
nation of old English and Norman, is 
Rauff de Ryther Daun Acklom. Imagine 
that in the lights! 

Louise Closser Hale was once ar- 
rested as a German spy. 

Ruth Weston shot a lion in Africa. 

Austin Parker piloted the personal 
airplane of the Sultan of Morocco for 
one year. 

Neil Hamilton once worked in the 
Ford factory in Detroit. 

Herbert Brenon owns a love letter 
written by Queen Elizabeth. 

Mae Busch is writing poetry which 


other people are beginning to read. 


Roland Young’s “Not for Chil- 
dren” was written on telegraph 
blanks. He was appearing in a 
play that required his writing a 
telegram for each performance. In- 
stead of merely running the pencil 
over the paper each time, he would 
write another verse. 


HE Universal maké-up department 

had a most strange task before them 
when they had to reproduce or find out 
what make-up ‘flappers’ of 3700 years 
ago used! Research discovered that 
specimens of ancient cosmetics had been 
unearthed from royal tombs, so repro- 
ductions were made on the Universal 
lot, to be used in “The Mummy Man,” 
the Egyptian reincarnation story which 
is to star Karloff. 


Fifty million autograph fiends 
can't always be right! 

Chevalier was about to enter a 
popular Hollywood rendezvous for 
dinner. The front was thronged 
with autograph seekers and sight- 
seers anxiously scanning passing 
faces for favorites. 

Chevalier stopped to buy a news- 
paper. As he turned he bumped 
into a little group of the eagerly 
watching fans. He begged their 
pardon! They didn’t even notice 
him, they were so anxiously afraid 
they'd miss a celebrity! 


Well, that’s just what everyone 
said would happen! But they 
never will know the half of it! 

The Barrymores made things hot 
on the “Rasputin” set—sizzling hot! 

Lionel and John appeared in a 
scene together for two takes—then 
Lionel politely and frigidly excused 
himself. He went immediately to 
his dressing room and called the as- 
sistant director on the picture. 

“Tell that brother of mine not to 
grasp my arm so _ confoundedly 
tight,” he roared .. . after which he 
returned to the set and finished the 
scene, both brothers white with 
anger! 


Now America will have a chance to 
see the tomb of King Tut-Ankh-Amen 
in a moving picture—not in person! 
That is, one will see some of the noted 
relics taken from the tomb. They play 
leading réles in “The Mummy Man,” 
the Universal occult thriller. 

Sooner or later every period and form 
of life is re-created in this great land 
of make-believe, Hollywood! 


Here’s a sure test to be con- 
ducted in your home. If you pass 
this test there is a possibility you 
may be eligible for the screen! 

If you can elevate one eyebrow 
while the other remains completely 
stationary—with not even a flicker 
of interest in what the other eye- 
brow is doing—you have the facial 
mobility required for successful 
film acting ... Dowt blame New 
Movie Magazine for this—Direc- 
tor Stephen Roberts of Paramount 
made this statement quite seri- 
ously. 


“Glad I didn’t live in ancient Egyp- 
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tian times,” emoted Zita Johann 
playing the lead in “The Mummy 
Man.” “The penalty for unfaithful- 
ness in a wife was the slicing off of 
her nose. Not that I expect to be a 
faithless wife, but if one had a 
jealous husband he might get ew- 
cited and chop it off just on sus- 
picion!”’ 

Someone suggested that perhaps 
that was why the Sphinx on the 
shores of the Nile had no nose. 


Preston Foster tells this on him- 
self. 

While getting a manicure recent- 
ly the girl asked the customary 
personal question. 

“How long since you’ve had a 
manicure?” 

Preston thought for a moment 
and then replied: “About thirteen 
years.” 


When Wynne Gibson runs out of 
P’s she will have to give up her 
favorite indoor sport—collecting 
dogs! She now has some 314 and 
she just bought Plato and Popaea, 
two new ones. No, the neighbors 
don’t mind because she keeps them 
all in her house—on shelves and on 
tables. They are of china, glass, 
wood, cloth, and metal. All have 


names beginning with “P.” They 
include Przhevelski, Percy, Pat, 
Pauline, Periander and Pliny— 


we'll leave the rest to your imagi- 
nation! 


“The Mask of Fu Manchu” had a 
hard time getting made. Karen Mor- 
ley had the flu, but dragged herself 
from bed to finish scenes. Jean Her- 
sholt, shivering with chills and burn- 
ing with fever, made scene after scene 
of this thriller, almost collapsing after 
each “take.” 


Charlie Ruggles says Kay Francis’ 
eyes are gray hazel-green—like the 
ocean. Eh! Eh! Charlie, watch out 
for these scandal mongers—they’ll have 
you breaking up happy homes if you 
get too poetic about eyes! 


Sometimes I get so tired of Jack 
Ouakie’s wisecracks—but they’re al- 
ways so darn good I have to repeat 
’em! Here’s his latest. He says 
Gary Cooper always calls a spade 
a spade—unless one drops on his 
foot! 


ONDER how it would feel to rent 

your house from your former 
wife? Harry Langdon is finding that 
out! He is renting his former wife’s 
home on a Hollywood hill, and up she 
comes each month for the rent. 

Harry says he talks real fiercely to 
her every time she comes—and has the 
time of his life. He says he never could 
talk that way and get by with it while 
they were living together and now is 
his chance. “If she talks back I'll 
move,” grins the irrepressible Harry. 


Think of a C. B. deMille “dram- 
er” without a single clinch or kiss 
between the romantic leads! That’s 
almost as much news as the news- 
boy who bit the police dog! 

But C. B. made up for this lack- 
ing touch by outdoing himself on 
the bathroom sequences. He has a 
Roman bath scene on a wholesale 
scale, out-deMilleing all deMille ex- 
travaganzas. 

In fact, the gentlemen on the lot 
who work for Paramount heard so 


much about this Roman bath scene 
of C. B.’s that the authorities felt 
it necessary to broadcast an edict 
to the effect that no gentleman—or 
man—would be allowed on the de- 
Mille Roman Bath set! 


Here’s a bigger and better way 
to defy dentist fever! Tallulah 
Bankhead carries her own porta- 
ble phonograph along with he to 
every dentist appointment. A loud 
and jazzy record is turned on every 
time the dentist is going to use his 
buzzer. She says it drowns out 
the buzzer noise and if she shuts 
her eyes she never knows he is 
working on her! 

“That’s all right—a good idea,” 
says Groucho Marx, “providing, 
the dentist hasn’t too intense a 
sense of rhythm, or in his college 
days never played the snare drum 
in a jazz orchestra!” 


Greta Nissen and Weldon Heyburn 
have a Saluki dog that originally cost 
them fifteen dollars. Thanks to a roy- 
ing spirit the dog has now cost them 
almost two hundred dollars in rewards 
for his return . .. Some day they’ll 
just let the hound rove. : 


Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy 
said they were mighty glad they 
had their training in the good old 
school of slapstick, for they had 
to try all their best tricks to get 
through the crowds that thronged 
their every stop in Europe. 

Hardy was crushed into the 
wrong car on one occasion and 
Laurel went around wringing his 
hands and crying for his buddy. 
Fortunately, they had decided on 
their hotel before arriving at their 
destination so they finally met 
there. 

“Hardy’s tie was hanging off one 
shoulder. He had lost two buttons 
on his shirt and his hat was a 
mess,” said Laurel. “When I saw 
him I started shrieking with laugh- 
ter ... He gave one good look at 
me and went into immediate hys- 
terics. I walked over to the mir- 
ror and saw he looked as if he had 
stepped out of a band box in com- 
parison to my disarray.” 


Our own Jim Tully is building him- 
self a new home on Toluca Lake. He 
has picked one of the most beautiful 
building sites in Southern California. 
A point of land surrounded on three 
sides by the lake. It is a veritable for- 
est of oak and eucalyptus trees, some 
of which tower well over one hundred 
and fifty feet in the air. 


Director-actor Ralph Ince, was un- 
able to find the proper villain for “Men 
of America” which he is directing. The 
result is that he will be his own villain. 


Ernst L. Frank, director of 
“Nagana,” spied a prop man set- 
ting up an enormous cage close to 
a laboratory set. In answer to the 
director’s query he was told it was 
intended to house guinea pigs. 

“But the script calls for only 20 
guinea pigs,” pointed out the direc- 
tor. “You could keep a hundred 
in that cage.” 

“Sure, sure,” agreed the prop 
man, “But you might spend some 
time on this sequence—and you 
know guinea pigs!” 

(Please turn to page 110) 
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T is positively thrilling the attention one receives after 
I just a few weeks of SEM-PRAY JIFFY Facials. 


Blended of rare youthifying, beautifying and cleansing 
oils, SEM-PRAY is then compressed into stick form; 
and the very instant this creme-stick touches your skin, 
it melts, releasing these precious oils. 

Pores are deeply cleansed, purified and closed to grow 
finer and finer; beautifying oils. are absorbed to promote 
radiant, girlish skin texture; tell-tale age-lines and 
wrinkles begin to yield, and your mirror flashes back a 
reflection that makes your heart sing with joy. 


Think of it... remove old make-up anytime, anywhere, 
and havea refreshing beauty facial in ajiffy. Merely push 
up creme-stick, rub on face, and 

EL RtlgeN presto, pore-deep cleanliness plus 
; beautifying action. And how this 
jiffy facial does improve your make- 
up... powder and rouge take on 
new charm, blend to your own skin 


E \ tone, and stays on hours longer. 


Because compressed, the 60c 
size gives you a hundred facials. 
Then, the Handy Purse Size is 
sold at TerCent Toilet Count- 
ers. If you can’t buy SEM- 
PRAY, order direct and re- 
ceive FREE a Gift Size of 


Face Powder and Rouge. 
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MME. LA NORE, Sem-Pray Beauty Salons 

Suite 10-Y, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Send Purse Size Sem-Pray Creme I enclose 10c. Include 
Free Gift of Rouge and Face Powder. 


"HERE'S THE PIN WE WART' 


«Says most 


IT’S NEW! SNAPPY! HANDSOME! 43723 ¢e), 


This smart new pin, silver-plated 35¢ ea. 
or $3.50 doz. Sterling silver or gold plate 50c ea. or $5.00 
doz. One or two colors enamel. Any 3 or 4 letters and year. 


FREE 1933 Catalog showing hundreds of school 
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BUY FROM THE CLASS PIN PIONEERS 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 102 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. Y- 


When you shop for a food you've 
read about in Tower Magazines, an 
aid to beauty or something for your 
home—ask for it by name. An adver- 
tised name is your guarantee of the 
manufacturer's pride and confidence in 
his product. 

TOWER MAGAZINES, INC. 


55 Fifth Avenue — New York 
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DEPILATORY CREAM GIANT TUBE 
White—Quick—Safe. Special 10¢ Size. 


ZIP Epilator — 11'S OFF because IT’S OUT only $1 
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Hollywood Bandwagon 


Karloff, the English actor, is 
having his own little jokes while 
making the mummy scenes for 
“The Mummy Man.” 

After looking at himself in count- 
less yards of wrappings he mum- 
mered: “Not only am I wrapped up 
in my work, but I can qualify as 
the perfect rotter.” 


Kenneth McKenna got his yacht 
back from the Weldon Heyburns. The 
first thing he and some friends did 
was to go out and snag (much to their 
surprise) a whale. For several days 
they had a swell time displaying the 
eareass at Catalina. Then the author- 
ities stepped in and requested them to 
move the beast to other parts 
perhaps you’ve heard, a dead whale 
doesn’t smell of Christmas Night. 


Saw Buster. Keaton behind 
smoked glasses the other day—and 
he insisted he wasnt pulling a 


Garbo. 


With Universal indefinitely post- 
poning production of “Laughing 
Boy” because they cannot find an 
actor for the title role, Arthur 
Caesar says: 

“Times certainly do change. Five 
hundred years ago the Indians 
would have had a hard time finding 
a white man.” 

Wynne Gibson is wearing two 
engagement rings. 

She says she’s NOT engaged to 
the Siamese twins. 

Her fiancé is just one man—but 
he’s very generous. 

And the only clue to his identity 
is that he is in Europe at present. 


It seems incredible, but Harry Akst 
says Frank Fay and Barbara Stanwyck 
cannot decide whether to call their new 
beach home Santa Barbara or Santa 
Fay. 


After only a week, Jimmy 
(Schnozzle) Durante and Mrs. Du- 
rante are ready to call it quits and 
move back to Hollywood from Pas- 
adena. 

They moved into a little, three- 
room cottage they have owned for 
years and started in personally to 
fix the place up. 

The first set-back in their home- 
making came when Jimmy started 
to wash the windows. 

His nose was so long he couldn’t 
reach the windows. 

And when he started to trim the 
lawn he got his nose caught in the 
lawn mower. 


Merriment at Leo Carrillo’s Sun- 
day afternoon barbecue reached its 
highest when they unveiled a “mon- 
ument”’ to Chie Sale. 


What! No monument! 
Well, call it a Little Theatre, 
then! 


Anyhow, it was a three seater! 


Bees are coming in again, it 
seems! 

Paramount bought 20 new bikes for 
their messenger boys to use to deliver 
messages over the lot. 
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(Continued from page 109) 


Gary Cooper has bought a wheel to 
ride from set to set. 


An employe at United Artists 
studio was talking about the five 
ferocious bulls imported from Mex- 
ico for the arena sequence in Eddie 
Cantor’s picture, “The Kid From 
Spain.” 

“They may be lying down,” he 
said, “but if you throw a rock in 
there they all jump up and begin 
pawing the ground and bellowing.” 

“Just wait until they throw me 
in there,” exclaimed Eddie Cantor, 
shuddering. 


ILL POWELL spent his recent va- 
cation between pictures on his 
wife’s set at Columbia. Carole Lom- 
bard and Bill appeared to be very 
much in love and the greatest of bud- 
dies in spite of rumors to the contrary. 
Carole brought her own fittings for 
her dressing room at Columbia. She 
is delighted with her réle in “Virtue” 
because she appears sans gorgeous 
clothes and luxurious surroundings. “I 
have always been more or less of a 


WHAT does 
1933 hold in store for 
Hollywood? Which of 
the stars are slipping, 
and which will be the 


sensations of the year? 


Read the “Forecast for 
1933” in January New 
Movie Magazine, on 
sale at all Woolworth 
Stores, December 10th. 


clothes horse in most of my roles and at 
last I have an opportunity to be a real 
flesh and blood girl without aid of 
clothes and background,” says Carole. 


UEENIE, the Chimp in “Kongo,” 
showed her real devotion for Lupe 
Velez recently. 

The scene called for Walter Huston, 
Mitchell Lewis and Conrad Nagel to 
capture Lupe in preparation for twist- 
ing her tongue with a wire loop (all 
because Lupe is supposed to have re- 
vealed some of MHuston’s_ secrets). 
Lupe, finally cornered, screamed. 

A dark, hairy figure flew into the 
midst of the serap, biting and clawing. 
It was the Chimp, in answer to Lupe’s 
call for help. 


That adopted son of Barbara Stan- 
wyck and Frank Fay is certainly get- 
ting the breaks. The nursery is the 
last word. Equipped with everything 
including a motor driven go-cart. 


_ When Bette Davis got her mar- 
riage license in Yuma, the clerk 
said: 


“You seem very cool about it.” 
Bette lied prettily and answered: 

“It’s my third time. Why should 
I get excited?” 


Bebe Daniels has made two hundred 
and sixty-two pictures! Two hundred 
and four were with Harold Lloyd. 


AY FRANCIS liked tennis! 
Kenneth MacKenna liked golf! 

They married and they compromised 
on a boat...! 

They rented their boat when they 
thought they were going to Europe— 
and now Kenneth is taking tennis les- 
sons twice a day! ... What’s wrong 
with this picture? There’s a gag here 
somewhere—try and find it! 


ELIEVE it or not, Ernie Nevers, 

whom Pop Warner, Stanford coach, 
claims is the greatest fullback of all 
time, kicked a boomerang! 

Between scenes for ‘All America,” 
Nevers was kicking the pigskin to Rich- 
ard Arlen and Dick was throwing it 
back. Suddenly Nevers lifted a high 
punt that sailed over Arlen’s head and 
over a high-board fence that surrounds 
the hard ground outside, it bounced 
right back over the fence—and straight 
into Arlen’s arms... Well, no one said 
you had to believe it! 


Eric Linden says, “I’ve been ly- 
ing down on the job for three 
straight days and no one has said 
a word to me about it! I never saw 
such a considerate director as Hd- 
die Cahn!” 

“What's the catch, Hric! What’s 
the catch!” 

“T was playing a hospital scene 
in ‘Merry-Go-Round’—Ha! Ha!” 


Elissa Landi’s husband, J. C. Laur- 
ence, English barrister, is visiting her 
in Hollywood and thinking of becom- 
ing a California lawyer. 

What, Ho! Department: Austin 
Parker’s nickname is Billy. 

Herbert Brenon is called Babbs by 
those who know him well. 

Walter Byron’s family call him 
Tal, because a baby sister twisted 
Walter to Talta. 

And Ken Maynard confesses he is 
known around the house as Toad. 

Eric Linden offered Sidney Fox, 
working on “Merry-Go-Round” with 
him, a box of bon bons. 

“OOO, my favorite,’ said the 
dainty little Miss Fox, “Sugar pills!” 
She bit enthusiastically into a nice 
white moth ball and Eric apologized 
by bringing out a really truly box of 
bon bons for the indignant young 


lady. 


HE Mitzi Green-Jackie Cooper ro- 

mance has ended. Mitzi’s explana- 
tion is that she met another young man 
in the East who interests her more. 
She also emphasizes the fact that he 
is somewhat older. Jackie, being the 
perfect gentleman, refuses to comment. 


Radio Pictures are having an awful 
time to get a penguin to play in “The 
Penguin Pool Murder.” They even 
went so far as to import some Pen- 
guin eggs, but they refused to hatch. 
Smart eggs, them penguins. 
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TOWER _ READERS 
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What Breakfast Cereals 
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Walae Are hein Eaconte and have found them extremely helpful in planning 
our magazines. The more intimately we know Tower 


Fruits? 
readers the more surely we can give them a maxt- 


mum of pleasure and profit in Tower Pages. Now, 

ee, this month we want to know more about the 
youngest members of the family so as to plan 
editorial features which may directly appeal to the 
children and prove of greatest interest to mothers. 
For your courtesy in answering the questions at 
the left we will send you any one of these helpful 
TRE Eee i as (rar ayes Tower circulars and books which have to do with 


children and homes: 


The Adventures of a Brownie 


What Canned Milk Do The Ugly Duckling and Other Stories 
You Use? Feeding Your Children the New Way 
Foods Children Like 
One Diet for All 
Saves SoA GS ct eee eae ee Holiday Parties for Children 
Food School Children Like to Eat 


BR aoe a anata at Sa Be Your Little Colonial Home 
Brighten Your Home With Color 
Window Treatments 
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